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Resumen 


La dispersión energética es un desafío ignorado por la mayoría de los 
académicos, analistas, formuladores de políticas y planificadores, aunque desde 
las décadas de 1970 y 1980 algunas publicaciones advierten sobre los límites 
territoriales de la energía renovable, particularmente la solar, la eólica y la 
biomasa. Hay suposiciones erróneas sobre estas tecnologías: no son blandas, 
limpias, sostenibles e incluso renovables. El “camino suave” (soft path) se 
construyó conceptualmente en la década de 1970 como una oposición a los 
combustibles fósiles “duros” (hard), contaminantes y riesgosos, y a la energía 
nuclear, ignorando sus propios límites: condiciones climáticas, recolección en 
ciudades de alta densidad, costos, ecológicos/ambientales, intermitencia, suelo, 
rendimiento neto de energía, sociales y falta de fiabilidad. La escasez de suelo 
define un límite para la energía solar y eólica “inagotables” y el despliegue de 
sistemas energéticos en general. El análisis de la transición energética desde una 
perspectiva territorial plantea cuestiones epistemológicas que tienen implicaciones 


teóricas y políticas. 


La nueva evidencia a menudo requiere la revisión de las viejas ideas. 


[John Gribbin, Biografía del universo] 


1. Introducción 


La fachada del Auditorio Alfonso Caso, en el campus principal de la Universidad 
Nacional Autónoma de México, muestra un mural de mosaico de vidrio del pintor 
mexicano José Chávez Morado (1909-2002) titulado La conquista de la energía, 
concluido en 1953. Esta obra de arte muestra la liberación de la humanidad a 
través de la energía atómica, idea progresista y razonable a mediados del siglo 
XX: las primeras agencias gubernamentales al respecto surgieron entre 1945 y 
1955; en 1954 y 1956 comenzaron a funcionar las primeras centrales nucleares 
(Obninsk en la Unión Soviética y Calder Hall en el Reino Unido); y Hubbert (1956) 
estimó en un informe influyente un importante aumento de la energía nuclear por 
año. Sin embargo, en 2018, las centrales eléctricas de fisión nuclear sólo 
suministraron alrededor del 11 por ciento de la electricidad mundial, sin un 
aumento significativo proyectado para 2040 (IEA, 2019). Accidentes, temores, 
costos altos, considerando también las dificultades con el desarrollo de reactores 
de fusión nuclear, hacen de La conquista de la energía, por ahora, una imagen en 
el libro de las utopías energéticas. 

Hubbert (1956) también publicó en ese informe sus primeros y 
controvertidos cálculos del cenit de la producción del carbón y el petróleo, sin 
tener en cuenta otras fuentes de energía. UNDESA (1957) lo hizo, celebrando la 
primera conferencia sobre “nuevas fuentes” de energía en Roma en 1961: solar, 
eólica, marina y geotérmica (UNDESA, 1962). Sin embargo, el interés de Naciones 
Unidas (UN) no impulsó el primer momento importante de investigación y 
desarrollo sobre este asunto; fue la crisis del petróleo de la década de 1970: 
aumento de los precios de la energía, temores sobre la vulnerabilidad nacional y el 
agotamiento de los hidrocarburos, y llamados sobre la soberanía energética 
(Hayes, 1977; Mara, 1984; McCasker € Clark, 1980). 


Siguiendo los pasos de la utopía nuclear llegó la ecotopía renovable, que 
tiene un segundo momento importante de investigación y desarrollo desde la 
década de 1990 debido a las políticas energético-ambientales que intentan 
detener el supuesto calentamiento global (cambio climático) causado por la quema 
de combustibles de origen fósil (UN, 1987, 1993). Las llamadas nuevas fuentes de 
energía en la década de 1950 han recibido diferentes nombres a lo largo del 
tiempo: renovables, continuas, no convencionales, alternativas, naturales, blandas 
(suaves), seguras, apropiadas, descentralizadas, ambientales, verdes, 
sostenibles, limpias, neutras en carbono, bajas en carbono... 

Imaginemos que Chávez hubiera dibujado algunos bocetos sobre un nuevo 
mural sobre la energía, inspirado en Chernobyl y la llegada del siglo XXI. Habría 
consultado el libro Introducción a los energéticos de Alba (1997), quien escribió 
sobre la “energía del futuro”: dijo que para 2030 el carbón probablemente será el 
recurso más utilizado, a pesar de la enorme contaminación que produce, 
considerando la notable reducción de las reservas de petróleo y gas natural; se 
utilizarán reactores de fisión nuclear más seguros, es poco probable que funcionen 
los reactores de fusión nuclear; la energía geotérmica e hidroeléctrica crecerá 
moderadamente; los países con vientos fuertes durante varias horas y días los 
utilizarán con éxito; la energía solar será la única fuente que podrá competir con el 
carbón y la energía nuclear por estar disponible en grandes áreas del planeta en 
“cantidades inagotables” (págs. 152-153). ¿Conquistará la humanidad la energía 
con renovables? Aunque la perspectiva de Alba es básicamente correcta, no 
consideró algo... 

Ciudad Juárez es una ciudad mexicana en la frontera norte (alrededor de 
1.4 millones de habitantes) localizada en el desierto de Chihuahua que sólo puede 
usar energía solar y una pequeña proporción de desechos urbanos para ser 
autosuficiente en energía. Además, sus valores de irradiancia global horizontal de 
noviembre a enero se sitúan en torno o por debajo de 4 kWh/m”/día (Gobierno de 
México, 2018), lo que afecta la densidad de potencia de los sistemas solares 
(valores inferiores a 10 W/m?) que requieren más área para satisfacer la demanda 


media. ¿Cuántos kilómetros cuadrados utilizará Ciudad Juárez para satisfacer sus 


necesidades energéticas en el futuro pospetróleo y nuclear limitado? ¿Qué hay 
sobre otras ciudades sin vientos fuertes, ríos poderosos y bosques? ¿Qué hay 
sobre otras regiones con valores bajos de irradiancia anual o estacional? La 
conquista de la energía requerirá la conquista del suelo. Del smog a los shocks 
petroleros a los temores de la radiación al apocalipsis climático a la dispersión 
energética. 

McDonald et al. (2009) acuñaron el concepto de dispersión energética, 
definiéndola como “el producto de la cantidad total de energía producida 
anualmente (por ejemplo, TWh/año) y la intensidad de producción del uso del 
suelo (por ejemplo, km? de hábitat por TWh/año)”. Señalando que “relativamente 
pocos estudios han evaluado el impacto en el hábitat de la futura dispersión 
energética” (e6802). 

Más recientemente, Kiesecker (2017) define este fenómeno en términos 
simples como un “desarrollo generalizado de infraestructura energética”, y piensa 
que es “uno de los desafíos más importantes que enfrentan la naturaleza y la 
humanidad en las próximas décadas”. Advierte que para 2030 “el 20 por ciento de 
las tierras naturales restantes del mundo estarán amenazadas por el desarrollo 
energético” —un área del tamaño de Rusia—. Señala que los suministros de 
energía renovable “tienen una huella en el paisaje mucho mayor que el carbón”. 
Esto es lo que Alba no previó. 

La advertencia sobre la dispersión energética todavía contrasta con el 
pequeño número de publicaciones académicas que lo discuten o al menos lo 
mencionan: sólo 40 en ScienceDirect a mediados de mayo de 2021. Había 8,756 
publicaciones sobre dispersión urbana en esta base de datos, 219 ya publicadas 
entre 1996 y 2000. ¿Por qué se ignora este “desafío fundamental”? Hay un punto 


ciego. 


2. Problema de investigación y metodología 


Buscando una explicación a esta miopía conceptual, revisé bibliografía sobre 


ecología, energía, geografía, planificación, sostenibilidad y urbanismo 


(asentamientos humanos) escrita desde finales de la década de 1950, cuando las 
fuentes de energía renovables recibieron más atención. Existe una rica literatura 
publicada particularmente entre 1978 y 1986, estudios que respondieron a la crisis 
del petróleo de la década de 1970. También presté especial atención a los 
documentos de Naciones Unidas, considerando su influencia en la construcción y 
aceptación internacional de problemas. 

La revision no fue exhaustiva. Hay muchas publicaciones que promueven el 
uso de energías renovables (lo que llamo la visión positiva, por ejemplo, las 
revistas Renewable Energy, Renewable Energy Focus, Renewable and 
Sustainable Energy Reviews). El objetivo fue conocer cómo ha cambiado el 
discurso (supuestos, creencias, conceptos, representaciones, sugerencias, etc.) 
sobre la transición energética para encontrar ideas clave, identificando aspectos 
de las energías renovables, el impacto espacial del uso de la energía y la 
planificación urbano-energética que nos permitan entender cómo fueron 
observados y definidos los cambios globales, tecnológicos y sociales. Considero 
este trabajo como una aproximación. La intención es proporcionar elementos para 
continuar explorando el problema. Los autores incluidos aquí son sólo una 
muestra que nos permite señalar un tema que merece atención. 

Como resultado de la revisión, exploro algunas cuestiones epistemológicas 
relacionadas con la energía renovable y el uso del suelo y destaco desafíos 
teóricos y políticos sobre la planificación necesarios para enfrentar los problemas 
de la dispersión energética que aparecen en todo el mundo: las mejoras 
tecnológicas no cambian la naturaleza finita del carbón, el petróleo, el gas natural 
y el uranio ni impiden la intermitencia solar y eólica, y la entropía. Pero esto no es 
sólo una cuestión de reservas y fuentes disponibles: es una cuestión espacial 
(territorial) compleja, donde las áreas naturales o de biodiversidad forman parte de 
ella. 

Sin embargo, ¿es inagotable la energía solar? La dispersion energética 


debe hacernos pensar sobre la transición energética de manera diferente. 


3. Revisión bibliográfica 


Organizo a los autores en dos grupos: los que ven límites en la energía renovable 
y los que tienen una opinión positiva al respecto. Algunos de estos últimos también 


ven límites, pero piensan que el progreso tecnológico los resolverá. 
3.1. Límites 


Presento en la Tabla 1 una síntesis de temas principales basado en Andrews et al. 
(2011), Burchell 8 Listokin (1982), Byrne et al. (2017), Capello et al. (1999), Carroll 
8 Udell (1982), Cheng 8 Hammond (2017); Cope et al. (1984), Droege (2006), 
González-Eguino et al. (2017), Gupta € Hall (2011), Háfele (1981), Hall et al. 
(1986), Hayden (2002), Hayes (1977), Hernandez et al. (2015), Jones et al. (2015), 
Kaza 8 Curtis (2014), Kiesecker 8 Naugle (2017), Konadu et al. (2015), MacLeary 
(1981), Mara (1984), McCasker 8 Clark (1980), McDonald et al. (2009), Moore- 
O'Leary et al. (2017), Odum 8 Odum (1981, 2001), OECD (1995), Outka (2010, 
2012), Owens (1986), Pérez-Denicia et al. (2017), Pimentel et al. (1994), Pimentel 
et al. (2002), Pollock (1982), Purvis (2004b), Rao € Sastri (1987), Rehbein et al. 
(2020), Sacchelli et al. (2016), Smil (2003, 2008, 2010a, 2010b), Stevens et al. 
(2017), Trainer (2008), Trainor et al. (2016), UN (1973, 1981, 1987), UNDESA 
(1957, 1962), UNDP, UNDESA 8 WEC (2000), Van Til (1982), Van Zalk 8 Behrens 
(2018), Walker (1995), y Wu (2018) (ver Anexo). 


Tabla 1. Límites sobre la energía renovable. 


Condiciones climáticas 


Recolección en ciudades de alta densidad 


Costos 


Ecológicos/Ambientales 


Intermitencia 


Suelo 


Rendimiento neto de energía 


Sociales 
Falta de fiabilidad 


Hall et al. (1986), Odum 8 Odum (1981, 2001), Reynolds (2002) y Smil 
(2003, 2008, 2010a, 2010b) presentan estudios comprensivos y críticos sobre los 
recursos energéticos en general. Hayden (2002), Pimentel et al. (1994), Pimentel 
et al. (2002) y Trainer (2007, 2008) ponen especial atención en las renovables. 

Como podemos ver, existe consciencia de los problemas relacionados con 
el uso de energías renovables desde las primeras publicaciones de UNDESA 
(1957, 1962) al respecto. Hoy en día, no existe una discusión amplia sobre la 
dispersión energética, sin embargo, en las décadas de 1970 y 1980 Carroll 8 Udell 
(1982), Háfele (1981), Hall et al. (1986), Hayes (1977), MacLeary (1981), Mara 
(1984), McCasker 8 Clark (1980), Owens (1986), Pollock (1982), Rao 8 Sastri 
(1987) y Van Til (1982) consideraron el uso del suelo o el espacio requerido para 
el despliegue de alternativas renovables como un factor clave. Las 
preocupaciones de Cope et al. (1984) se referían principalmente a los 
combustibles fósiles y las instalaciones nucleares, pero su trabajo fue un temprano 
enfoque espacial que nos ayuda a comprender los desafíos. 

Además de las limitaciones ecológicas y ambientales destacadas por varios 
autores, es importante señalar que Hall et al. (1986), Odum 4 Odum (1981), 
Owens (1986) y Rao 8 Sastri (1987) también analizaron el rendimiento neto de 
energía y la falta de fiabilidad de las energías renovables en la década de 1980. 
La energía solar y la eólica, como la energía nuclear, son productos de los 
combustibles de origen fósil: requieren mucha energía en su proceso de 
fabricación (Gupta € Hall, 2011), que es un límite. 

Más aún, para Droege (2006), un promotor de las energías renovables, los 
biocombustibles a partir de madera, los residuos agrícolas, el bagazo, los 
desechos animales, los desechos industriales alimentarios, la incineración de 
desechos sólidos municipales, las aguas residuales y los gases de vertedero “no 
son estrictamente renovables o incluso ambientalmente sostenibles en su uso” 


(págs. 156-157). Para Smil (2003) “la biomasa leñosa no debe clasificarse como 


una fuente renovable de facto” (pág. 261), y los biocombustibles son “una solución 
inadecuada” considerando sus impactos energéticos y ambientales netos (201 0a, 
págs. 113-115). Droege (2006) también piensa que la energía geotérmica e 
hidroeléctrica no son totalmente renovables, a diferencia de la energía solar, eólica 
y marina (océano) y los biocombustibles a partir de la madera (págs. 156-157). Sin 
embargo, Odum 8 Odum (2001) señalan que “la biomasa es la única forma 
probada de hacer funcionar a nuestra sociedad con energía solar” (pág. 168)... 
Las contradicciones son parte del problema. 

La escasa captación de energía solar en las ciudades, aún peor en las de 
alta densidad, conduce a la construcción de instalaciones solares centralizadas a 
gran escala (Carroll 8 Udell, 1982; Owens, 1986), un problema apenas analizado. 

Naciones Unidas es un importante promotor de las energías renovables, sin 
embargo, reconoce limitaciones en sus documentos fundamentales sobre el medio 
ambiente, el desarrollo y la energía: costos (UN, 1987), ecológicos/ambientales 
(UN, 1973, 1981, 1987; PNUD, UNDESA 8 WEC, 2000), intermitencia (UNDESA, 
1962; PNUD, UNDESA 8 WEC, 2000), suelo (UNDESA, 1957; PNUD, UNDESA 4 
WEC, 2000), sociales (PNUD, UNDESA 8 WEC, 2000) y falta de fiabilidad (UN, 
1987). En un párrafo de Nuestro futuro común podemos leer específicamente una 
visión cautelosa sobre los costos y los riesgos: “Pero un programa importante de 
desarrollo de energía renovable implicará grandes costos y altos riesgos, 
particularmente industrias solares y de biomasa a gran escala” (UN, 1987, pág. 
196). En otro, la falta de fiabilidad de las alternativas, teniendo en cuenta las 
tendencias demográficas mundiales pasadas y actuales, la urbanización y la crisis 
de la dispersión urbana: “La mayoría de los sistemas de energía renovable 
funcionan mejor a escalas pequeñas y medianas, ideales para aplicaciones rurales 
y suburbanas” (ONU, 1987, pág. 194). Sin embargo, Naciones Unidas ha 
abandonado cualquier perspectiva crítica; su discurso forma parte de las 


contradicciones que debemos analizar. 


3.2. Visión positiva 


Presento en la Tabla 2 una síntesis de aspectos basado en Alba (1997), Allende 
(1981), Beatley (2007), Bhalotra (1981), Bisello 8 Vettorato (2018), Byrne et al. 
(2017), Capello et al. (1999), Droege (2006, 2010), Fritsche et al. (2017), Girardet 
(1999), González-Eguino et al. (2017), Hayes (1977), Lehmann (2003), Lin et al. 
(2018), Liu (2012), Lovins (1976), Manohar (1982), Merlin 8 Traisnel (1996), 
Moroni et al. (2016), Munier (2005), OECD (1995), Pérez-Denicia et al. (2017), 
Peter 8 Lehmann (2008), Ram et al. (2019), Steadman (1975), UN (1976, 1987, 
1993, 1996, 2002, 2012, 2015, 2017), UNDESA (1957, 1962), UNDP, UNDESA 4 
WEC (2000), UN-Habitat (2015), Van Zalk € Behrens (2018) y Wackernagel € 
Rees (1996) (ver Anexo). 


Tabla 2. Visión positiva sobre la energía renovable. 


Diferentes opciones para elección de sitio 
Fuentes inagotables 

Costos bajos (relativamente) 

Baja ocupación de suelo 

Fiabilidad 


Pequeña escala 


Camino suave (limpio, sin riesgos) 
Sostenibilidad 


Así como encontramos autores en las décadas de 1970 y 1980 que 
señalaron problemas sobre las energías renovables, podemos ver una temprana 
presentación entusiasta de alternativas en Allende (1981), Bhalotra (1981), Hayes 
(1977), Lovins (1976), Manohar (1982) y Steadman (1975). Como se señaló, 
Naciones Unidas promueve la transición, particularmente considerando el camino 
suave y la sostenibilidad de los sistemas (UN, 1976, 1987, 1993, 1996, 2002, 
2012, 2015, 2017; UNDESA, 1962; PNUD, UNDESA 8 WEC, 2000; UN-Habitat, 
2015) y también su fiabilidad (UN, 1987, 1993, 2015; PNUD, UNDESA 8 WEC, 
2000). Sobre esto, podemos leer en Nuestro futuro común: “La mayoría de estas 
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fuentes son actualmente problemáticas, pero dado el desarrollo innovador, podrían 
suministrar la misma cantidad de energía primaria que el planeta consume ahora” 
(ONU, 1987, pág. 30), y “Los sistemas de energía renovable ... ofrecen al mundo 
fuentes de energía primaria potencialmente enormes, sostenibles a perpetuidad y 
disponibles de una forma u otra para todas las naciones de la Tierra” (UN, 1987, 
pág. 192). Por lo tanto, el mundo puede funcionar con energía solar, eólica, 
marina, geotérmica, hidroeléctrica y de biomasa. Naciones Unidas (UN, 1981, 
1987, 1993, 2015) destaca la combinación energética (energy mix), como Andrews 
et al. (2011), Beatley (2007) y Fritsche et al. (2017). 

Para algunos autores, la ocupación de suelo no es un problema; de hecho, 
Bisello 8 Vettorato (2018) y Moroni et al. (2016) desestiman la dispersión 
energética. 

Los aspectos presentados en esta subsección nos dan claves para explicar 
el punto ciego sobre la dispersión energética. Tomaré algunas y mostraré su 
importancia en la construcción del discurso energético: son supuestos y 


representaciones que guían la observación e intervención del mundo. 


4. Discusión 


Droege (2006, 2010, 2018) es consciente de las graves complicaciones de las 
energías renovables, pero argumenta que las ciudades pueden aspirar 100 por 
ciento a ellas; no ve la dispersión energética. Naciones Unidas (UN, 1987) se 
contradice al ignorar los problemas de escala y uso del suelo. De hecho, la 
dispersión energética o una noción similar no se menciona en todos sus 
documentos consultados (UN, 1973, 1976, 1981, 1987, 1993, 1996, 2002, 2012, 
2015, 2017; UNDESA, 1957, 1962; UNDP, UNDESA 8 WEC, 2000; UN-Habitat, 
2015), a pesar de que existe una temprana consciencia de la dispersión urbana 
(UN, 1976) y el impacto de la propagación de la agricultura y la ganadería (UN, 
1987). No vincula la generación de energía con los problemas del suelo, aunque 
estos últimos recibieron recomendaciones específicas (UN, 1976, 1993, 1996). 


Kaza 8 Curtis (2014) y Outka (2012) plantearon recientemente el nexo 
fundamental entre la energía y el uso del suelo. Ciertamente Naciones Unidas 
(UN, 2012, 2015, 2017) considera el impacto de las energías renovables, pero los 
límites no definen su estrategia, de hecho, la promoción de estas alternativas 
carece de una evaluación crítica en sus últimos documentos centrales. Naciones 
Unidas, y por extensión los gobiernos, organizaciones y autores que la siguen, 
tienen una visión positiva. ¿Es esto correcto? 

Presento en la Tabla 3 una comparación de los límites y los aspectos 
positivos considerando los primeros años en que aparecieron en la literatura, 
particularmente durante las décadas de 1970 y 1980 (Allende, 1981; Bhalotra, 
1981; Burchell 8 Listokin, 1982; Carroll 4 Udell, 1982; Cope et al., 1984; Háfele, 
1981; Hall et al., 1986; Hayes, 1977; Lovins, 1976; MacLeary, 1981; McCasker € 
Clark, 1980; Manohar, 1982; Mara, 1984; Odum 8 Odum, 1981; Owens, 1986; 
Pollock, 1982; Rao € Sastri, 1987; Steadman, 1975; UN, 1973, 1976; UNDESA, 
1957, 1962; Van Til, 1982) (ver Anexo), antes de Nuestro futuro común (1987). 
Tomo como referencia para organizar cronológicamente los temas el inicio de la 
crisis del petróleo (octubre de 1973) y la Conferencia de las Naciones Unidas 


sobre Fuentes de Energía Nuevas y Renovables, celebrada en Nairobi en 1981. 


Tabla 3. Límites y aspectos positivos sobre energía renovable en relación con el 
año de mención, antes de la publicación de Nuestro futuro común (1987). 


Años Límites Aspectos positivos 
Antes de Ecológicos/Ambientales Diferentes opciones para elección 
1974 Intermitencia de sitio 
Suelo Fuentes inagotables 
Camino suave (limpio, sin riesgos) 
1974-1981 | Ecológicos/Ambientales Fuentes inagotables 
Suelo Costos bajos (relativamente) 
Rendimiento neto de energía | Fiabilidad 
Camino suave (limpio, sin riesgos) 
Sostenibilidad 
1982-1987 | Condiciones climáticas Diferentes opciones para elección 
Recolección en ciudades de | de sitio 
alta densidad Costos bajos (relativamente) 
Costos Pequeña escala 
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Ecológicos/Ambientales Camino suave (limpio, sin riesgos) 
Intermitencia Sostenibilidad 

Suelo 

Rendimiento neto de energía 
Falta de fiabilidad 


Las ideas sobre el camino suave, la fiabilidad y la sostenibilidad, en 
particular, están presentes temprano a pesar de las voces críticas sobre las 
limitaciones ecológicas/ambientales, de rendimiento neto de energía y de falta de 
fiabilidad, por lo que no había certeza absoluta para hacer las afirmaciones 
anteriores. 

En publicaciones recientes encontramos una falta de atención sobre los 
requerimientos de suelo de las energías renovables, presentadas precisamente 
como blandas o limpias. Paradójicamente, los estudios sobre la huella ecológica 
son buenos ejemplos: Wackernagel 8 Rees (1996) señalan que las fuentes de 
energía renovable proporcionan “huellas ecológicas más pequeñas que los 
combustibles fósiles” (pág. 74), no requieren por sí mismas ningún uso directo de 
suelo ecológicamente productivo” (pág. 75) y “pueden reducir masivamente 
nuestra huella energética” (pág. 130). Lin et al. (2018) sugieren que “transitar a la 
energía limpia” es “un objetivo fácil para lograr reducciones significativas en la 
Huella Ecológica global” (pág. 15). 

Existe una muy fuerte idea de que las fuentes de energía renovable son 
buenas o benignas en sí mismas. Munier (2005) piensa que los proyectos son 
“ambientalmente sostenibles” per se si “trabajan con recursos renovables” (pág. 
335). Pero encontramos una buena síntesis de la visión positiva en Liu (2012): “En 
contraste con la energía tradicional, la energía nueva (limpia) tiene tres ventajas 
principales: es altamente eficiente, renovable y respetuosa del medio ambiente. 
Más importante aún, la nueva energía puede resolver la crisis energética mundial 
y reducir los peligros causados por la contaminación energética tradicional” (pág. 
1), “El carbón o el combustible, que es la fuente de energía más popular desde la 
revolución industrial, es un recurso energético de baja eficiencia en comparación 


con cualquier nuevo recurso energético” (pág. 3), y “La nueva energía proviene 
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principalmente de la naturaleza, como el sol, el viento y demás, por lo que 
podemos considerarlo como un recurso ilimitado” (pág. 4). 

Estas ideas ignoran los límites de la energía renovable. Hay una 
equivocación grave al decir que el carbón o el combustible “es un recurso 
energético de baja eficiencia” en comparación con cualquier alternativa renovable; 
lo contrario es la verdad: el carbón y el petróleo tienen mejores densidades 
energéticas, un mejor retorno energético y, más allá de interrupciones 
extraordinarias, suministran calor y energía constantemente (Gupta € Hall, 2011; 
Reynolds, 2002; Smil, 2010a, 2010b). 

Sin embargo, las contradicciones sobre el impacto de las energías 
renovables y las opiniones despreocupadas sobre la ocupación de suelo para 
producir energía no es lo que ha causado la ignorancia sobre la dispersión 
energética, que responde a otra cosa. 


4.1. Implicaciones epistemológicas 


No podemos ver un problema si no hemos definido una situación como un 
problema. Las limitaciones de la energía renovable y la dispersión energética 
están ausentes en documentos recientes de Naciones Unidas —no existen como 
problemas— porque no existen para la mayoría de los académicos, analistas y 
planificadores como conceptos teóricos. Pero incluso antes de la construcción 
teórica, existe la capacidad de construir teorías, determinadas por ideologías 
(representaciones sociales compartidas) que determinan lo que la gente puede 
pensar (García, 2000; Van Dijk, 1998). Debemos analizar las energías renovables, 
la dispersión energética y la transición energética como una cuestión ideológica. 
Van Til (1982) identificó tres ideologías energéticas durante la campaña 
presidencial de Estados Unidos de 1980: plenitud energética (suficiente petróleo), 
pragmatismo energético (desarrollo selectivo y conservación) y transformación 
energética (tecnología a pequeña escala y conservación) (pág. 10). Estas 
denominaciones son útiles para nuestro propósito, correspondiendo el 


pragmatismo energético con aquellos que ven limitaciones, y la transformación 
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energética con la visión positiva sobre las energías renovables. Hoy en día hay 
pocas personas con un enfoque de plenitud energética, ya que hay consciencia 
del cenit de la producción del petróleo/gas, la disminución de los rendimientos, la 
contaminación y las dificultades de la energía nuclear. La discusión se centra en la 
capacidad de las energías renovables para hacer precisamente la transformación. 

Podemos considerar como creencias o representaciones básicas de la 
ideología de la transformación energética cuestiones presentadas en la Tabla 2, 
algunas de ellas con más fuerza, como el camino suave y la sostenibilidad, que 
forman parte de una ideología más amplia e influyente: el ecologismo (Milbrath, 
1989; Paehlke, 1989). 

La creencia de que la energía renovable es blanda o limpia es, como hemos 
visto, infundada. Ciertamente, estas tecnologías no emiten gases tóxicos a la 
atmósfera durante su funcionamiento, pero si consideramos toda su vida (desde la 
cuna hasta la tumba) hay varios e incluso graves daños ecológicos y/o 
ambientales y un consumo de energía “duro” durante la obtención de sus 
materiales base y su fabricación. 

En su definición, la ideología de la transformación energética aplica 
dualismos que, como explican Haughton 8 Counsell (2004), “tienden a funcionar 
mejor como dispositivos polémicos que como herramientas analíticas”. Funcionan 
“utilizando el recurso retórico de crear dos categorías que pueden ser retratadas 
como internamente coherentes y mutuamente excluyentes. Al hacer esto, sirven 
para crear y perpetuar narrativas demasiado simplificadas de conceptos 
complejos” (pág. 56). Presento en la Tabla 4 una síntesis de dualismos 
energéticos. 


Tabla 4. Dualismos sobre la transición energética. 


Transformación energética | Modelo energético actual 
Apropiada Riesgoso 

Limpia Sucio 

Dispersa Centralizado 
Ambientalmente amigable Destructivo 
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Inagotable Finito 

Nueva Tradicional 

Segura Peligroso 

Pequeña Grande 

Suave Duro 

Sostenible Insostenible (transitorio) 


Estas ideas se utilizan en oposición a los combustibles fósiles y la energía 
nuclear, cuyos impactos han sido ampliamente evidentes en el caso del carbón 
desde el siglo XIX, en el caso del petróleo desde la década de 1960 
(particularmente el derrame de petróleo del superpetrolero Torrey Canyon en 
1967) y en el caso de las centrales nucleares desde 1986 (Chernobyl). Lovins 
(1976) fue uno de los primeros en hacer una definición: “El camino duro conlleva 
serios riesgos ambientales, muchos de los cuales son poco conocidos y algunos 
probablemente aún no se han pensado”; mientras que los impactos ambientales 
del camino suave son “relativamente pequeños, manejables y reversibles” (pág. 
88). 

El problema con la visión positiva es que aún conserva sus dualismos 
originales: esta ideología se definió a sí misma en función de las características de 
las llamadas fuentes de energía “duras”, no las propias. Ahora que estamos 
experimentando los impactos de la energía renovable, se vuelven reales las 
advertencias teóricas. Estamos obteniendo datos para definirla adecuadamente. 
Necesitamos nuevas categorías. Sin embargo, esto no define el punto ciego: la 
ignorancia sobre la dispersión energética. 

Para esbozar una explicación, revisemos como guía otros casos de puntos 
ciegos: 1) en las primeras décadas del siglo XX los planificadores urbanos no 
previeron el uso generalizado de automóviles privados en Estados Unidos; 2) 
durante la década de 1960 y principios de 1970 sólo un proyecto del influyente 
grupo arquitectónico neofuturista Archigram imaginó la importancia de las 
computadoras y las tecnologías de la información; y 3) la Agencia Europea de 
Medio Ambiente publicó un informe titulado Urban Sprawl in Europe: The Ignored 
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Challenge (Ludlow, 2006), a pesar del debate sobre la dispersión urbana existente 
desde la década de 1970 (Real Estate Research Corporation, 1974; UN, 1976). 

Punto ciego, caso 1: Foster (1979) explica que los planificadores urbanos 
estadounidenses en la década de 1930 tenían la idea de que el automóvil sería un 
lujo, un objeto de ocio para los ricos, y que el tranvía sería el único medio de 
transporte desde el hogar hasta el trabajo para la mayoría de los habitantes de las 
ciudades. Así que los planificadores evitaron lo que entonces se consideraba un 
enfoque “elitista”. Su opinión a favor de los tranvías también fue influenciada por 
los datos que tenían sobre viajes urbanos, proporcionados por las compañías de 
tranvías. No tenían información para anticipar el declive del transporte público en 
Estados Unidos. 

Punto ciego, caso 2: Archigram, con sede en Londres, propuso diferentes 
megaestructuras inspiradas en trabajos anteriores de los arquitectos Buckminster 
Fuller y Yona Friedman: grupos de módulos intercambiables, desechables y 
reproducibles como Plug-In City, Walkable City, Instant City, Tuned City y 
Computer City. Sólo el último, de Dennis Crompton, imaginó una ciudad con flujos 
de información, además de tráfico, bienes y personas. García (2004) señala que 
Archigram también se inspiró particularmente en la tecnología de exploración 
espacial y los nuevos materiales (plásticos): imaginaron una arquitectura 
posestable, postectónica y móvil, no una ciudad de dispositivos electrónicos y una 
red inalámbrica. Fieles a su tradición, a pesar de su espíritu rebelde vanguardista, 
pensaban como arquitectos, no como ingenieros. 

Punto ciego, caso 3: la dispersión urbana en Europa fue el resultado, por lo 
general, del desarrollo económico y los bajos costos de transporte. Los problemas 
estaban dentro de las ciudades, algunos relacionados con la conservación de 
lugares históricos, el rescate de barrios, la transformación de edificios con criterios 
de eficiencia energética y la implementación de la agenda ambiental. Al igual que 
en Estados Unidos, la dispersión urbana fue algo bueno: un signo de prosperidad 
(García, 2004, 2016; Ludlow, 2006; Polése, 1998). Sin embargo, los efectos 
sociales, energéticos y ambientales de este patrón de asentamiento humano ya 


estaban allí. 
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Los planificadores urbanos en la década de 1930 y Archigram en la década 
de 1960 no tenían suficiente información para tomar buenas decisiones políticas y 
explorar modelos de ciudad más allá del marco formal-estructural, 
respectivamente. Pero los planificadores europeos tenían como referencia 
precisamente la dispersión urbana en Estados Unidos (Real Estate Research 
Corporation, 1974). Las suposiciones y la ideología, además de los datos, dan 
forma a la manera como los planificadores, arquitectos, formuladores de políticas, 
académicos, analistas, científicos, etc., ven el mundo. 

Desde las décadas de 1970 y 1980 ha habido advertencias sobre los límites 
de la energía renovable, actualmente los impactos y fallas los están confirmando. 
Podemos explicar el punto ciego sobre la dispersión energética siguiendo 
especialmente la explicación sobre la ignorancia de los planificadores europeos 
sobre la dispersión urbana: la expansión de la energía renovable en todo el mundo 
es un signo de algo bueno, a saber, la superación de los combustibles de origen 
fósil “contaminantes”. Esta es la razón por la cual las restricciones se subestiman 
o incluso se ignoran. Además, desde 1987 con Nuestro futuro común, existe un 
discurso poderoso que mantiene y refuerza dualismos y la visión positiva sobre las 
renovables: el calentamiento global antropógeno (cambio climático). Las políticas 
de mitigación, como el despliegue de energía renovable, son imperativas. El 
desafío es aumentar los MW limpios y neutros en carbono y transformar las 
ciudades de combustibles fósiles a energía solar. La energía renovable es algo 
necesario para un futuro esperanzador: la oportunidad de “salvar” el planeta. 
Ningún problema se debe señalar en la solución final. Como la narrativa nuclear, 
la energía renovable apareció con sus propias promesas. 

También podemos explicar el punto ciego analizando las categorías 
académicas. Kaza € Curtis (2014) nos hacen prestar atención a la fragmentación 
de las disciplinas (conocimiento): “Los conflictos de uso del suelo con las energías 
renovables y la generación distribuida sólo se aluden muy brevemente, ya que se 
consideran tecnologías incipientes y se tratan principalmente como problemas de 
ingeniería y tecnológicos en lugar de sociales” (pág. 355). Este es un factor 


epistemológico clave. No se trata sólo de representaciones y dualismo, sino de 
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cómo abordamos los problemas (realidad) como seres pensantes altamente 
especializados. 

La noción inexacta que define las energías renovables como fuentes 
inagotables, particularmente la solar y la eólica, es el resultado de esta 
fragmentación. Esta idea ya estaba presente a finales de la década de 1950 
(UNDESA, 1957) y ha estado ahí desde entonces. PNUD, UNDESA 8 WEC 
(2000) afirman: “No hay limitaciones reales en la disponibilidad futura de energía 
desde el punto de vista de los recursos” (pág. 12). Idea que es, como explican 
Kaza 8 Curtis, ingenieril y tecnológica. 

Los flujos son inagotables, pero para recolectarlos necesitamos espacio. No 
sólo es un problema de generación de energía, sino de ocupación de suelo — 
geográfico—. Hace unos años, Grainger (2004) señaló que la dimensión espacial, 
incluso en los tratamientos de desarrollo sostenible, “hasta ahora ha sido bastante 
descuidada” (pág. 50), y Purvis (2004b) que hay una “falta de conocimiento en 
cualquier sentido del contexto espacial” (pág. 48). La ignorancia de la dispersión 
energética hoy es una consecuencia. 

El suelo es un recurso escaso, finito y limitado (Gerber et al., 2018; 
Metternicht, 2017; Polése, 1998), reconocido por Naciones Unidas (UN, 1976, 
1993, 1996) en sus análisis y recomendaciones sobre la gestión del territorio. 
Entonces, si necesitamos suelo para producir energía solar y eólica y es un 
recurso limitado y no reproducible, no podemos decir que estas fuentes son 
ilimitadas. Un silogismo simple, pero tiene sentido: los flujos, aunque intermitentes, 
son inagotables desde un punto de vista físico; pero bajo un enfoque geográfico 
(espacial, territorial) sobre la escasez de suelo, no podemos desplegar sistemas 
energéticos en todo el mundo, además de los límites ambientales, climáticos, 
ecológicos, económicos, sociales y tecnológicos. Esto define un cambio en la 
forma en que debemos entender y discutir la transición energética. La energía 
renovable se construyó discursivamente como una solución óptima, pero no lo es. 
Los autores optimistas generalmente no discuten los límites de sus visiones y 


modelos —aparte de los intereses económicos—. 
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4.2. Implicaciones teóricas 


Revisar y cambiar los supuestos y representaciones —cambios en el marco 
epistemológico— da lugar a la necesidad de revisar las teorías construidas a partir 
de ellos: si el suelo es un elemento central en la transición energética debe 
incorporarse como concepto principal en los marcos teóricos energéticos. Si la 
energía renovable no es blanda, limpia, inagotable, sostenible, etc., necesitamos 
nuevas definiciones que describan las alternativas correcta y directamente, no 
como oposición a otra cosa, en este caso, los combustibles de origen fósil y la 
energía nuclear. Es necesario revisar la idea misma de renovables: ¿nos ayuda a 
definir adecuadamente opciones energéticas y estrategias sostenibles? Harjanne 
8 Korhonen (2019) sugieren abandonar este concepto. 

Las recomendaciones de Naciones Unidas sobre la gestión del territorio no 
consideran la energía. La mayoría de los documentos y estudios analizan el uso 
del suelo bajo un enfoque urbano o ecológico (áreas naturales), señalando la 
biodiversidad, los problemas económicos, ambientales y sociales; la energía se 
trata como un problema ambiental (eficiencia, generación distribuida, bajas 
emisiones de carbono). El nexo requerido entre la energía y el uso del suelo es 
una propuesta reciente. Ciertamente, los combustibles de origen fósil y la energía 
nuclear tienen un impacto espacial, pero no tienen la extensión proyectada de la 
energía renovable (Smil, 2008). 

Con el carbón, principalmente desde el siglo XVIII, la humanidad 
experimentó un cambio energético-espacial: la fuente de energía se adquirió bajo 
tierra y su combustión se transformó en calor o electricidad en instalaciones que 
ocupaban un área pequeña en comparación con los bosques y las grandes 
plantaciones. El petróleo desde el siglo XIX y el gas natural y la energía nuclear 
desde el siglo XX repitieron el patrón del carbón. La producción de energía se 
convirtió en una cuestión minera cada vez más profunda. Además, la extracción 
de petróleo y gas se llevó a cabo costa afuera —el suelo no era un problema—. 
Con las energías renovables, la humanidad regresa a la superficie para obtener 


energía en un mundo superpoblado: el suelo es un problema. Podemos decir que 
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debido a las necesidades de suelo para la producción de energía, el mundo se 
hizo más pequeño. Y algunos componentes de paneles solares y aerogeneradores 
también requieren operaciones mineras. 

Sólo en el siglo XXl nos estamos dando cuenta de la brecha teórica entre la 
planificación territorial y la energía. Sin embargo, Delfante (1981) señaló un 
problema similar entre la planificación urbana y la energía debido a los efectos de 
la crisis del petróleo de la década de 1970 en las ciudades: “Los métodos actuales 
de planificación física no tienen en cuenta los datos energéticos, y los estudios de 
estas dos categorías de problemas no están coordinados” (pág. 1). Por lo tanto, 
esta coordinación es uno de los desafíos teóricos de la transición energética. 

Bhalotra (1981), Cope et al. (1984), Delfante (1981), Fernández (1981), 
Grainger (2004), Hernandez et al. (2015), Jackson (1978), Jones et al. (2015), 
Merlin € Traisnel (1996), Moore-O'Leary et al. (2017), Ong et al. (2013), Outka 
(2012), Owens (1986), Purvis (2004b), Van Til (1982), y Wu (2018) presentan 
directa o indirectamente elementos para organizar el trabajo futuro (ver Anexo), 


presento en la Tabla 5 una síntesis: 


Tabla 5. Recomendaciones teóricas sobre la transición energética. 


Enfoque complejo 


Enfoque regional 


Integración urbano-energética 


Integración suelo-energía 


Dimensión espacial 


El desafío teórico es superar el enfoque fragmentado y desarrollar marcos y 
metodologías para incluir la dimensión espacial (territorial). No se trata sólo de 
unidades de energía (ingeniería, física, tecnología), sino de área (geografía) y uso 
del suelo (agronomía, ecología, economía, planificación, silvicultura, urbanismo, 
etc.). La complejidad define un nuevo paradigma. Naredo (1994) señaló que no 
había planificación territorial debido al enfoque fragmentado de la ciencia. 

En una perspectiva posterior a los combustibles de origen fósil, de todos 


modos necesitamos espacio para obtener alimentos, fibra, madera, calor y 
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energía. Las advertencias de dispersión energética surgieron al considerar las 
áreas naturales y la biodiversidad, el problema es más complicado si 
incorporamos sólo la agricultura. 

La teoría debe resolver las contradicciones sobre la transición energética o 
al menos plantearlas. Por ejemplo, a pesar de las críticas existentes a la biomasa, 
Odum ¿€ Odum (2001) señalan que “la biomasa es la única forma probada de 
hacer funcionar a nuestra sociedad con energía solar” (pág. 168). Otro tema con 
preguntas abiertas y opiniones diferentes es el patrón de asentamiento humano 
más apropiado para la nueva era energética, ya planteado desde la década de 
1980 (Carroll 8 Udell, 1982; Owens, 1986; Pollock, 1982; UN, 1987; Van Til, 
1982). Hay un enfoque dominante: las ciudades deben ser compactas para 
ahorrar energía (contra la dispersión urbana), sin embargo, la generación 
distribuida de energía solar requiere un patrón disperso de baja densidad 
(dispersión urbana); las ciudades compactas (alta densidad) ahorran energía para 
el transporte, pero recolectan menos energía solar. Otra pregunta es cómo 
adaptar barrios y pueblos con valor histórico o estético, zonas marginales, 
asentamientos en accidentes geográficos complicados y patrones existentes 
diseñados y construidos sin criterios de ahorro de energía durante la era del 
petróleo barato. La disponibilidad limitada de alternativas energéticas en algunas 
regiones sugiere que la dispersión energética será inevitable. 


4.2.1. Más allá de la energía suave 

Cuando Alba (1997) escribió sobre el futuro de la energía hacia 2030 no 
previó una dispersión energética. Un problema que para ese año podría ser grave, 
según Kiesecker (2017). Los objetivos de Naciones Unidas y los gobiernos 
establecidos en 2015 para 2030 están más cerca del pronóstico de Alba que del 
de Kiesecker. Esto muestra la brecha entre la visión positiva de las energías 
renovables y la consciencia sobre sus límites. 

Las consecuencias de la dispersión energética aún son ignoradas por 
académicos, analistas, planificadores y formuladores de políticas porque existe 


una poderosa narrativa catastrófica —calentamiento global/cambio climático— que 
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justifica los cambios en el uso del suelo y la deforestación para el despliegue de 
energía blanda, limpia y sostenible. Es la misma voz, pero de Lovins (1976), 
incluso antes, que ya he citado: los impactos ambientales del camino suave son 
“relativamente pequeños, manejables y reversibles”; ya que el camino duro 
“conlleva serios riesgos ambientales, muchos de los cuales son poco conocidos y 
algunos probablemente aún no se han pensado” (pág. 88). Sin embargo, 
encontramos otra paradoja aquí: Lovins escribió sobre los combustibles de origen 
fósil y los riesgos de la energía atómica (camino duro) ciertamente poco 
entendidos e inimaginables a mediados de la década de 1970, aunque algunos 
impactos del carbón y el petróleo ya eran visibles y medidos. Sin embargo, 45 
años después, las mismas palabras podrían usarse para la energía renovable: 
conlleva graves riesgos ambientales, muchos de los cuales son poco conocidos y 
algunos probablemente aún no se han pensado. La paradoja del camino suave. 

Sin embargo, antes de pensar en crear nuevos marcos teóricos que 
organicen conceptos y métodos, debemos revisar y cambiar nuestras 
suposiciones y representaciones para corregir nuestras ideas equivocadas: a) la 
energía renovable no es blanda, limpia, sostenible, etc., conlleva graves impactos 
ambientales, ecológicos y territoriales: la idea de “no daño”, planteada como una 
comparación incorrecta (oposición, dualismo) con los combustibles de origen fósil 
y la energía nuclear, ignorando sus propias características y limitaciones, b) la 
escasez de suelo hace que la energía solar y la eólica sean fuentes agotables: 
necesitamos espacio para usar sus flujos continuos. 

Siguiendo esto, tampoco es correcto nombrar a estas fuentes de energía 
como renovables: el suelo podría usarse para diferentes propósitos o incluso 
desaparecer (inundaciones, deslizamientos de tierra) —como la biomasa— o el 
área ser insuficiente para producir suficiente calor o energía para fines específicos 
—como en las ciudades de alta densidad—. Por lo tanto, considerando el nexo 
energía-suelo, propongo el concepto de energía regionalmente disponible, que 
podría usarse también para los combustibles de origen fósil y la energía nuclear, 
ya que algunos campos nunca se agotarán si sólo atienden la demanda regional o 


local y las instalaciones nucleares necesitan condiciones geológicas especiales. 
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Además, como la dispersión energética es y será el resultado de la 
demanda de energía de las ciudades y pueblos asentados en regiones específicas 
—el impacto se transfiere— propongo como concepto de planificación la región 
energética del asentamiento, que va más allá de la trazas urbanas y puede 
agregar áreas periurbanas, rurales y naturales. Por esta razón, es importante crear 
instituciones gubernamentales y de planificación adecuadas: bajo una perspectiva 
de suelo-energía, las divisiones políticas actuales podrían ser ineficaces. Hay 
regiones que son pobres en recursos energéticos y suelo, los combustibles de 
origen fósil hicieron posible su desarrollo. ¿Cómo se garantizará este en un mundo 
pospetróleo? La sostenibilidad trata de esto (Tainter, 2006). 

Como tema de esta nueva visión sobre la energía, es conveniente analizar 
la idea de lo que es sostenible: desarrollo, sociedades, asentamientos humanos, 
ecosistemas, agricultura, procesos industriales, políticas, regiones. Por ejemplo, la 
sostenibilidad urbana dependerá no sólo de las buenas prácticas económicas, 
ambientales y de eficiencia energética dentro del asentamiento, sino también de la 
capacidad energética regional: es un problema fuera de los límites de la ciudad. La 
teoría urbana no discute esto. Esta nueva situación energética nos obliga a 
construir una nueva perspectiva debido al agotamiento del modelo de los 
combustibles de origen fósil y la nuclear y ahora también del de las llamadas 
renovables, el primero basado en campos y depósitos, el segundo en superficie y 
suelo. El ejercicio teórico debe anticiparlo. El alarmismo climático no nos dio 


elementos: el problema es el terreno. 


5. Conclusiones e implicaciones políticas 


Las teorías y políticas actuales no ven contradicciones entre la energía renovable 
y la protección del suelo. Es necesario hablar más sobre hectáreas y acres: 
cualquier proyección de watts o julios debe tener un análisis espacial 
correspondiente. La dispersión energética significa, sobre todo, un cambio 
epistemológico. La teoría —que es producto de suposiciones y conceptos— 
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construye problemas. El objetivo de las políticas es resolverlos. Si no hay una 
buena teoría y políticas adecuadas, los problemas prevalecerán. 

Naciones Unidas es una institución que define la política global, ha habido 
continuidad en sus objetivos y recomendaciones desde la década de 1970. 
Actualmente, hay 17 objetivos que guían las acciones gubernamentales: The 2030 
Agenda for Sustainable Development (UN, 2015). Cuatro objetivos son 
particularmente relevantes para la dispersión energética: Objetivo 7: Garantizar el 
acceso a energía asequible, fiable, sostenible y moderna para todos; Objetivo 11: 
Lograr que las ciudades y los asentamientos humanos sean inclusivos, seguros, 
resilientes y sostenibles; Objetivo 13: Adoptar medidas urgentes para combatir el 
cambio climático y sus efectos; y Objetivo 15: Proteger, restaurar y promover el 
uso sostenible de los ecosistemas terrestres, ordenar de manera sostenible los 
bosques, luchar contra la desertificación y detener e invertir la degradación del 
suelo y detener la pérdida de diversidad biológica. La promoción de las energías 
renovables es una sugerencia central: Objetivo 7.2 “Hacia 2030, aumentar 
sustancialmente la proporción de energía renovable en la combinación energética 
mundial” (pág. 21). Además, un enfoque de desarrollo regional: Objetivo 11.a 
“Apoyar los vínculos económicos, sociales y ambientales positivos entre las zonas 
urbanas, periurbanas y rurales mediante el fortalecimiento de la planificación del 
desarrollo nacional y regional” (pág. 24). Sin embargo, no se menciona la 
dispersión energética. Naciones Unidas presta atención especial a la mitigación 
del cambio climático, pero no analiza espacialmente lo que implica esta estrategia. 
Así, en otro documento reciente encontramos: “Establecer y adoptar formas 
urbanas eficientes bajas en carbono y patrones de desarrollo como contribución a 
mejorar la eficiencia energética y aumentar el acceso y el uso de fuentes de 
energía renovables” (UN-Habitat, 2015, pág. 21). Pero no se menciona la 
dispersión energética, una consecuencia inevitable de las políticas de cambio 
climático. También podemos notar esta falta de una perspectiva territorial integral 
en Agenda 21, más allá de sus valiosas sugerencias sobre diversos temas (UN, 


1993). Entonces podemos preguntarnos si existe un marco político adecuado para 
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crear políticas adecuadas. Así como hay una fragmentación del conocimiento, hay 
una fragmentación de políticas. 

Varios autores ya mencionados en este documento sugieren 
recomendaciones de políticas sobre la transición energética que podemos utilizar 
para hacer frente a la dispersión energética (ver Apéndice), presento en la Tabla 6 


una síntesis: 


Tabla 6. Recomendaciones de políticas para hacer frente a la dispersión 
energética. 


Evaluar los efectos ambientales de la producción y el consumo de energía 


Crear medidas legales, técnicas, estructurales y financieras adecuadas 
(marco institucional) 
Planificación energética 


Planificación urbano-energética 


Planificación del uso del suelo 


Intgración de la planificación (coordinación) (energética, asentamientos 
humanos/urbana, uso del suelo, física [ambiental, ecológica], regional, 
estratégica, territorial) 


Los principales desafíos son la creación de un marco institucional y la 
integración de la planificación. Outka (2012) subraya: “Legislación de uso del suelo 
es legislación energética” (pág. 247). La planificación del uso del 
suelo/regional/urbana tiene consecuencias energéticas, al igual que la 
planificación energética tiene consecuencias de uso del suelo/regional/urbana. Las 
situaciones complejas requieren nuevas instituciones (leyes, políticas, planes, 
programas, agencias) e integración y coordinación regional, nacional, internacional 
y sectorial. 

Más allá de factores tecnológicos y datos básicos, la energía estuvo 
ausente de las agendas de planificación durante la mayor parte del siglo XX 
debido a la idea de abundancia de recursos y los precios bajos (Burchell € 
Listokin, 1982; Cope et al., 1984; Rosa et al., 1988). La crisis del petróleo de la 
década de 1970 hizo el cambio. A pesar de la crisis ambiental y la dispersión 
urbana, el suelo ha estado ausente en las agendas energéticas. Al igual que la 
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planificación energética, la planificación del uso del suelo se desarrolló en un 
contexto de crecimiento y dispersión económica (Gerber et al., 2018), no vio 
restricciones. 

La dispersión energética es un fenómeno que representa un desafío teórico 
y de planificación sin precedentes debido a su complejidad e inevitables impactos 
y alcances. Para algunos, el calentamiento global antropógeno es el último 
capítulo, considerando la cuestión energética como un problema ambiental. Pero 
si analizamos la cuestión energética como un problema en sí mismo, 
comprenderemos los profundos e interrelacionados desafíos ambientales, 
ecológicos, económicos, energéticos, espaciales y sociales que tenemos por 
delante. El bienestar social y la sostenibilidad, bajo un estado estacionario o una 
economía en crecimiento, socialismo o capitalismo, en áreas metropolitanas, 
ciudades medianas o aldeas rurales, requieren energía. A pesar de los límites 
presentados en la Tabla 1, algunos piensan que el mundo está listo para el fin de 
la civilización de los combustibles de origen fósil, ignorando que las políticas 
energéticas “bajas en carbono” tienen impactos ambientales, ecológicos y 
territoriales duros. La dispersión energética es el siguiente capítulo. 

Contradiciendo la opinión popular —bajo un enfoque posecologista—, los 
combustibles de origen fósil y la energía nuclear pueden ser parte de la solución: 
todavía hay suficiente carbón, petróleo y gas natural para hacer funcionar el 
mundo y capacidad para construir instalaciones nucleares en lugares específicos 
para organizar la transición. Este es un cambio importante de perspectiva: no 
detener el consumo de combustibles de origen fósil para evitar el “cambio 
climático”, sino usar sus cualidades energéticas superiores (Reynolds, 2002) y 
rentas energéticas (Beaudreau, 1998) sabiamente para crear las condiciones 
tecnológicas y territoriales necesarias. Además, no es correcto solicitar una 
economía “baja en carbono” ignorando la actual crisis económica, financiera y 
social mundial, que también reducirá los subsidios a las energías renovables. Las 
agencias deben apoyar estudios y planificación regionales teniendo en cuenta los 
límites energéticos y las características de los cambios sociales y territoriales 
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profundos, en lugar de difundir discursos ecotópicos o apocalípticos, ya que 
distorsionan la realidad y se convierten en inútiles. 

Como síntesis, un plan: a) desconstruir la llamada energía blanda, limpia y 
renovable: ir más allá de los supuestos positivos centrándose en los límites; b) 
exponer las necesidades de suelo-energía, por lo tanto, la dispersión energética; 
c) integrar conceptos y metodologías durante el proceso de planificación; d) 
integrar instituciones para la implementación de políticas. 

Hasta ahora, la transición energética ha sido un discurso elaborado desde 
una perspectiva ambiental-ingenieril; la geografía debería mejorarlo —y también la 


energética—. 
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Anexo. Proceso de investigación 


Notas sobre autores que tratan temas sobre energía renovable, impacto espacial 


del uso de la energía y/o planificación urbano-energética. 


Colores que subrayan ideas clave: 
Límites de energías renovables 

EA Visión positiva sobre la energía renovable 
Hi Recomendaciones teóricas 


Recomendaciones políticas 


UNDESA (1957) Important factor (solar): amount of land available. (pág. 40) 
Wind and solar: ¡A6XAAustibl6. (págs. 44, 121) 


UNDESA (1962) Big handicap of wind and solar: intermittence of supply. 


Energy storage required. (pág. 11) 


Wind and solar: ¡ABXAaustibl6. (pág. 20) 

Solar energy enjoys UiBariecdom or site choice. (pág. 20) 
Wind, specific sites to obtain optimum results. (pág. 20) 
Geothermal, Bl8AA as well as free from ashes or smoke. 


(pág. 26) 


UN (1973) Be aware of the environmental effects of energy production 


and use. (Recommendations 57-59) (págs. 18, 19) 


Steadman (1975) Compendium on “new” sources of energy (solar, wind, 


small-scale water power, methane). 


Wind and solar: “¡N8XRAustible”. (Chapter 3) 
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Lovins (1976) 


UN (1976) 


¡Sotteneray'sirategy (path): energy efficiency, RE sources 


and transitional fossil-fuel technologies. (pág. 84) 
Environmental impacts: of the soft path are HBlativelyismall, 
tractable and reversible; of the hard path (coal, oil, gas, 
nuclear) entails serious environmental risks, many of which 
are poorly understood and some of which have probably not 
yet been thought of (pág. 88). 


Save land from excessive exploitation. (Recommendation 
B.5) (pág. 25) 

Regional planning for metropolitan areas: co-ordinated 
provision of food, water and energy supplies, transportation, 
disposal of solid and fluid waste, pollution control measures, 
etc. (Recommendation B.6) (pág. 26) 

Urban expansion can take the form of urban sprawl, and it is 
then costly, wasteful and ecologically destructive; should be 
planned within a regional framework, and co-ordinated with 
urban renewal; protect ecosystems and critical land. 
(Recommendation B.9) (pág. 29) 

Emphasiziñg where possible the use of renewable over non- 
renewable energy sources and the rationalization of 
technologies which are currently known to be hazardous to 
the environment; (Recommendation C.5) (pág. 43) 


Use of sources of energy which have a low or no waste 


production. (Recommendation C.13) (pág. 51) 

Land is a scarce resource whose management should be 
subject to public surveillance or control, for the provision of 
public shelter, infrastructure and services, and the protection 
and enhancement of the natural environment especially in 
sensitive areas of special geographic and ecological 
significance. (Recommendation D.1) (pág. 62) 


Change in the use of land, especially from agricultural to 
urban, should be subject to public control and regulation, 
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Hayes (1977) 


Jackson (1978) 


McCasker 8 Clark (1980) 


through: zoning and land-use planning as a basic instrument 
of land policy, and direct intervention (creation ot land 
reserves and land banks). (Recommendation D.2) (pág. 64) 
The supply of usable land should be maintained by all 
appropriate methods inoluding land capability analysis and 
increased by long-term programmes of land reclamation and 
preservation. (Recommendation D.6) (pág. 68) 


Benefits of solar energy would far outweigh the costs and 
difficulties. (pág. 155) 

Energy transition would be BAVIrOAMEeNtall/ attracive. (pág. 
159) 

Although centralized solar electric plants hold ABC lOgical 
PUACA8S —comparing them with fossil-fuels and nuclear 
facilities — they would despoil large tracts of pristine desert 
and are less promising in countries where land ¡is scarce. 


(págs. 164, 165) 


Human settlements policies and energy policies need to be 
planned in conjunction with each other. (págs. 33-35) 


Planning integration requires a decentralized structure of 


administration, co-ordination of the local, regional and 
national levels. (págs. 54, 57). 

The location of new energy facilities will give rise to 
significant planning problems. (pág. 110) 

The GOmplexity of the topic, uncertainties on technology 
development, and the lack of knowledge affect the role of 
urban and regional planners. (pág. 131) 


Centralized solar thermal systems can produce large 
amounts of energy in areas that receive high solar radiation 


and where other land use options are limited. (pág. 198) 
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Allende (1981) 


Bhalotra (1981) 


Delfante (1981) 


Fernández (1981) 


Háfele (1981) 


There are possible adverse effects of photovoltaics involved 


in the mining, refining, manufacture and ultimate disposal of 


photovoltaic cell materials. (pág. 214) 


Although a number of potential environmental issues have 


been identified which could possibly limit the development of 
wind energy, most of these can be mitigated by careful site- 


specific evaluation prior to siting. (pág. 257) 
RE sources are Meultimate soltidA to human energy 


problems, being one of their characteristics relatively [8W 


investmentrequirements. (pág. 60) 


New energy alternatives (particularly solar) will have an 


impact on urban texture; a compact model is desirable. 


(págs. 76-83) 


Somitechnologiés would supply constant energy, safety and 


security, without huge financial investments, political and 
economic dependency, and industrial splurge. (pág. 101) 
UDantheoN must enrich its approach including rural areas 
and agrarian economy. (pág. 102) 


Planning did not consider energy data, and Stdi68 on this 


issues were not coordinated. (pág. 1) 


A new human settlement pattern, the “territorial city”: A6W 


spatial schemes'andurbantorm under a new political 


organisation and economic model inside a State-region. 


RE production for a world population of 8 billion people with 
an energy consumption of 3 kW per person and an average 


power density of 0.5 W/m? will require an area of 48 million 


km? (around one third of world land surface). (pág. 21) 
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MacLeary (1981) 


Odum € Odum (1981) 


UN (1981) 


Burchell 8 Listokin 
(1982) 


Carroll 8 Udell (1982) 


Projections for UK: major environmental (pollution and 
ecological changes, landscape deterioration) and land 
conflicts due to the wide use of RE, particularly wind and 
biomass (págs. 37, 38, 41, 42). 


Miscalculations on net energy yielding have caused solar 
technology, oil shale, nuclear energy, and others to be 


regarded with more potential than they have. (pág. 249) 
A good decision is the one that is most energy-effective in 
the long run, we should examine any proposed project for its 


effect on energy budget of the region. (pág. 254) 


If the global demand for energy is to be met, it will require a 
shift away from the current excessive reliance on 
hydrocarbons towards a more diversified mix of energy 
sources. It will also require significant and continuing 
progress in the efficient and rational use of available 
resources. In this context, energy planning should play a 
significant role. (pág. 3) 

The energy transition should take place in a manner which 
recognizes the existence of competing demands for basic 
resources and the need to optimize their usage. The energy 
transition should take place in a manner which would not 
cause harmful changes in the environment but would, in so 
far as possible, improve environmental conditions. (pág. 5) 


Compactness and high-rise structures do not facilitate solar 


collection, this energy system is best suited to moderate 
density suburbs or low density exurbs. (págs. 14, 22) 


The integration of solar energy systems into the built and 
natural environment creates problems in terms of available 
land area. The inescapable point is that providing a 
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Manohar (1982) 


Pollock (1982) 


Van Til (1982) 


community's energy needs with solar energy will require 
significant amounts of land. (pág. 165) 

Older conventional technology and remote, centralized, 
large-scale solar facilities are both expensive options. For 
this reason solar energy becomes most cost effective and 
enhances household ownership economics in the suburbs. 
(pág. 170) 


Energy planning policies should be coordinated by urban 
and regional planning. (pág. 63) 

Alternative post-industrial future society, the “Zero Energy 
Growth” scenario: a BUSIAInabl8 not-zero economic growth 
model based on services and amenities instead of heavy 
industrial activities that could permit the use of Bl6anen 
own malerscale energy sources. (págs. 70, 71) 


Simpler and localized systems (SOMiScAnolO9y) would be 
cheaper because they could avoid expensive technology of 


centralized systems. (pág. 101) 


A hypothetical city built de novo to maximize solar energy 
collected on site places larger demands on land use than a 
city with 25 percent of its energy supplied by solar 
technologies. Energy demands in high density areas may be 
too great for any significant contribution from these 
technologies, as consequence, surrounding lands will be 
affected by high costs and intensive development pressure. 
However, itis necessary to plan for widespread use of solar 
energy since there are no many energy options. (págs. 181- 
184) 


The maximization of solar energy will require a good deal of 


space for the array of solar cells, water heaters, windmills, 
and small hydrogenerators, and a well-maintained 
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Cope, Hills 8 James 
(1984) 


Mara (1984) 


conventional power system as backup for use at night and 
on cloudy days. (pág. 112) 

There are limits to solar “optimism”: the sun does not always 
shine and the wind often stands calm when the power is 
needed; some cities do not have good climatic conditions; 
solar collectors give rise to potential conflict among 
neighbours regarding shadows. Solar technology fits well in 
suburban (urban sprawl) milieus, but if solar energy cannot 
fuel personal vehicles, urban sprawl will find a limit, 
favouring a multinucleated less energy-intensive urban 
future. (págs. 129, 130). 


External impacts that energy supply developments have on 
the physical environment relevant to planning: size and land 
requirements are usually large; environmental impact is 
great; limited number of suitable sites. (pág. 9) 
mmterrelational characteristiós which arise from the 


dynamism of energy supply and demand systems: 
competition between different energy producers and 
between energy producers and others for a limited number 
of sites; impacts of energy extends from the local to the 
global and cannot be considered independently; energy 
policy ¡is intertwined with a great many other policy areas, 
many with their own relevance to planning; the diversity of 
actors involved in formulating energy policy brings many 
external pressures to bear it on. (pág. 9) 

Capital requirements for development are large. (pág. 9) 
The relationship between energy and planning have 
“COMpleX” substantive issues. (pág. 12) 


Land-use factors as the availability of adequate physical 


space, the proper orientation of that space, and the 


availability of solar access, influence the amount of space for 


solar energy collection in dense areas. (págs. 37, 38) 
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Hall, Cleveland € 
Kaufmann (1986) 


Land-use questions will surround any efforts to use solar 


thermal-electric systems inside city limits. Even where open 
space is adequate, only extensive land-use controls can 
ensure solar access. (pág. 240) 

The need for space and solar access suggests that the most 
promising applications for on-site photovoltaic systems may 
be in new developments or in low-density residential or 
commercial areas. Photovoltaics applications in denser 
areas might be confined to community-scale systems, 
unless concentrating or cogenerating systems are used. 
Costs and spatial requirements may impede the widespread 
urban use of these systems. (págs. 243, 246) 


Curtailing development in surrounding areas to protect solar 


systems is another access problem. (pág. 250) 


Many people perceive the so-called soft energy as 
essentially environmentally benign because do not produce 
any apparent pollutants. Unfortunately, this is only partly 
true. (pág. 378) 

The environmental impact of solar collector stems from the 
low density of solar power, which requires a great deal of 
land and materials to collect the same amount of energy 
relative to fossil fuel convertors. Another major impact is 
their large material requirement per unit of energy delivered, 
which produces pollution. (pág. 379) 

Biomass often has a low net energy return, may have large 


environmental impacts (soil erosion, agricultural runoff, 


production and operation of large machines), and its power 


density is so low that huge amounts of land would be 


needed. (pág. 380) 


Energy production generates the major environmental 


change to landscape after agriculture, taking into account 
the land requirements of energy types. (pág. 381) 
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Owens (1986) 


Rao 8 Sastri (1987) 


Harnessing solar energy requires large areas. Total reliance 
on renewable energy sources is not compatible with highly 
urbanised spatial structures. Soft energy paths inevitably 
raise quite profound questions about economic growth, 
distribution, and life-styles when compared with typical 
projections of world energy demand and the potential 
contribution of renewable energy sources. lt seems unlikely 
that urban settlements could exist on the basis of distributed 
energy sources and will require at least some degree of 
centralisation of energy supply systems. TWO IMPlCAtOAS Of 
MiS are that small- and intermediate-scale renewable energy 
technologies would require a spatial structure of dispersed, 
relatively small-scale, settlements and that urbanised areas 
in the post-conventional fuels future will rely on high 
technology application of renewable energy. (págs. 49-51). 


Of all the areas of energy policy related to human 
settlements, land-use is the most difficult to articulate since 
land-use policies should attempt optimisation of competing 
land-uses and conflicts related to food, fibre, shelter, 
infrastructure and energy. Particularly, solar energy conflicts 
arise from the intensity, location, mix, interaction and rate of 
land utilisation. (pág. 67) 

Some critical factors which have to be considered concern 
the ecological impact of energy systems; the deforestation of 
large areas; pressure on land-use; vastly increasing energy 
requirements for food production; the economic and social 
impact of the introduction of technologies and systems in 
rural settlements; changes in the pattern of the energy 
requirements and consumption in the urban and rural poor; 
long-term capital-intensive and energy-intensive 
industrialisation policies. (pág. 73) Another problem is the 


lack of appropriate legal, technical and financial 


arrangements. (pág. 75) 
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UN (1987) 


Energy efficiency can only buy time for the world to develop 
loWsnhergy patAs based on renewable sources, which 
should form the foundation of the global energy structure 
during the 21st Century. Most of these sources are currently 
problematic, but given innovative development, Reycould 
Ssuppiy He same amouht of primary energy the planet now 
consumes. (pág. 30) 

Executive Director of the UNEP: assess the environmental 
effects of new and renewable sources of energy at an early 
stage of development. (págs. 80-81) 

The promotion of SUStalmabl8 development will require an 
organized effort to develop and AUS AS WISCANdIOJIOS. 
such as renewable energy systems. (pág. 94) 

In theory, all the various energy sources can contribute to 
the future energy mix worldwide. But each has its own 
economic, health, and environmental costs, benefits, and 
risks. Choices must be made, but in the certain knowledge 
that choosing an energy strategy inevitably means choosing 
an environmental strategy. (pág. 170) 

Fuelwood can no longer be thought of as a 'renewable' 
resource in many areas, because consumption rates have 
overtaken sustainable yields. (pág. 192) 

Renewable energy systems offer the world potentially huge 
primary energy sources, SUsStamable in perperuity and 
available in one form or another to every nation on Earth. 
(pág. 192) 

Most renewable energy systems operate best at small to 
medium scales, ideally suited for rural and suburban 
applications. (pág. 194) 

A major programme of renewable energy development will 


involve large costs and high risks, particularly massive-scale 


solar and biomass industries. (pág. 196) 
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UN (1992) 


Mount major programmes on BUStaimabl8 forms of 
renewable energy, and so begin the transition to a Safer, 


more Sústainablereneray era. (pág. 201) 


Promote sustainable land-use planning and management. 
Access to land is rendered increasingly difficult by the 
conflicting demandas of industry, housing, commerce, 
agriculture, land tenure structures and the need for open 
spaces. (pág. 78) 

Extend the provision of more energy-efficient technology and 
alternative/renewable energy for human settlements and to 
reduce negative impacts of energy production and use on 


human health and on the environment. (pág. 84) 

The need to control atmospheric emissions of greenhouse 
and other gases and substances will increasingly need to be 
based on efficiency in energy production, transmission, 
distribution and consumption, and on growing reliance on 
environmentally sound energy systems, particularly new and 
renewable sources oreneray. (pág. 113) 

Promote cost-effective policies or programmes, including 
administrative, social and economic measures, in order to 
encourage environmentally sound land-use practices. (pág. 
118) 

Land is a finite resource, while the natural resources it 
supports can vary over time and according to management 
conditions and uses. Expanding human requirements and 
economic activities are placing ever increasing pressures on 
land resources, creating competition and conflicts and 
resulting in suboptimal use of both land and land resources. 


(pág. 124) 
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Pimentel et al. (1994) 


OECD (1995) 


Rural energy policies and technologies should promote a 
mix of cost-effective fossil and renewable energy sources 
nati iiselfsustaimable and ensures sustainable agricultural 
development. (pág. 206) 

Initiate and encourage a process of BAWIOAMENntally SOUNd 
Sñeray transition in rural communities, from MASUStaMmable 
Sñeray Sources, to structured and diversified energy sources 
by making available alternative new and [BA8Wable sources 
ofeneray. (pág. 207) 


Diverse renewable technologies are assessed in terms of 

their land requirements, environmental benefits and risks, 

economic costs, and a comparison of their advantages. In 

addition a projection of the amount of energy that could be 
supplied by solar energy is made. 


RE technologies will introduce new contlicts. (pág. 536) 


While not all RE sources are inherently clean, there is such 
a diversity of choices that a shift to renewables Bduld provide 
ararclBanel system. (pág. 23). 

In different geographical areas different supply systems may 
be feasible or non-viable for a variety of reasons. (pág. 63) 

It is necessary to identify those RE technologies which are 
currently the most appropriate for application within cities 
and their surrounding areas. Active solar or solar thermal 
energy need substantial areas of land and, in some 
instances, a particularly dry, hot climate with a significant 
number of days with clear skies conditions, which are 
unlikely to be present in many cities. Due to the diurnal and 
seasonal variation of solar radiation, most systems include 
heat storage or supplementary heating, usually provided by 
conventional fuels or electricity. (págs. 199, 201) 


Substantial areas of surrounding land would have to be used 


to provide a relatively small amount of transport fuels, and 
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Walker (1995) 


Merlin 8 Traisnel (1996) 


Wackernagel 8 Rees 
(1996) 


schemes involving groups of wind turbines take up larger 
areas because of adequate separation needed between 
turbines, in addition, power schemes can create 
environmental or visual impact. (págs. 205, 206) 

RE potential should be evaluated in terms of available 
energy and costs, both in the city and in the surrounding 


area. (pág. 206) 


The rise of RE and the management of energy demand are 
identified as two areas in which new dimensions and 
tensions are being added to the relationship between energy 
and land use. Renewables present challenges for the 


management of land use. 


Tmelowlevelofrisks and Pollution attributable to RE is 


particularly remarkable, as they do not produce toxic or 
radioactive wastes, neither NO, nor SO.. All these energies 
transmit less power when used locally, reducing by this way 
environmental risks and damages. (pág. 58) 

It is BORVERIentiO resticcióssil fuels. (pág. 61). 

The Bñeray eñicienteny will undoubtedly be medium in size, 


as distances will be shorter. (pág. 93) 


RE sources provide Bmallerecological todipAnis than fossil 


fuel. (pág. 74) 

In many areas the use of RE sources such as photovoltaic 
cells, windmills and hot water solar collectors would 
significantly reduce the fossil fuel components of our present 
ecological footprint. (pág. 75) 

RE sources do not themselves require any direct use of 
ecologically Producive land. (pág. 75) 

Solar technology can massively [SdludS QUNSnSray TODIOAAL. 


(pág. 130) 
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UN (1996) 


Capello, Nijkkamp 8 
Pepping (1999) 


Promoting more energy-efficient technology and 
alternative/8A8WAble energy for human settlements, and 
reducing the negative impacts of energy production and use 
on human health and on the environment. (pág. 26) 
National, subnational and local policies and development 
plans must be carefully re-examined to ensure optimal land 
Use and geographically better balanced economic 
development, including the protection of indispensable 
agricultural land; land that sustains biodiversity, water quality 
and groundwater recharge; fragile areas, including coastal 
areas; and other sensitive areas in need of protection. (pág. 
57) 

Develop, where appropriate, fiscal incentives and land-use 
control measures, including land-use planning solutions for 
more rational and sustainable use of limited land resources 
(pág. 58). 

sustamable eneray production and use can be enhanced by 
encouraging energy efficiency, by such means as pricing 
policies, fuel switching, alternative energy, mass transit and 
public awareness. Human settlements and energy policies 


should be actively coordinated. (pág. 76) 


Encourage research, development and use of non-motorized 
or low-energy transport systems and the use of renewable 
energy sources and technologies, such as solar, wind and 
biomass energy. (pág. 76) 

Encourage countries to cooperate in exchanging knowledge, 
experience and know-how in the phasing out of lead 
gasoline, through, inter alia, the use of biomass BiRañoNas 


antenvironmentally'sound'substitute. (pág. 76) 
Three major fields of environmental-benign urban policy 


interventions may be distinguished: a reduction of the actual 


use of scarce energy, an increase in technical energy 
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efficiency, a wide-spread introduction of ABWSUSstaimable 
energy technologies. (pág. 16) 

RE provision may offer a significant contribution to an 
improvement of local or regional environmental quality 
conditions. (pág. 41) 

Within the wide range of proposed regulatory measures 
aiming to cope with the environmental damage caused by 
energy use, technological change towards more 
environmental-benign technologies has been advocated as 
an Efficient policy'strategy. (pág. 69) 

A large size of the technology may appear to be very 
efficient as far as the energetic aspects are concerned, but 
may be impossible to be achieved because of the high costs 
involved. This applies also to the case for photovoltaic 
systems, which, if implemented on a large scale, also have a 
strong impact on the location (because of the absence of 


proper space). For this reason, a small size is prevalent for 
existing PV systems, a size that would be efficient only in an 
isolated configuration or inside domestic uses. (págs. 174, 
175,177) 

The implementation of RE technologies has always an 
impact on the territory, so that there may always be a 
problem of space or even pollution and noise factors. (pág. 
187) 

The increasingly evident lack of available and suitable space 
for RE installations forces policy-makers to give more 
attention to research on more efficient processes to supply a 
greater quantity of energy with the same size plant. This 
consideration is even more important for PV energy systems 
and especially aeolian systems, because at present these 
plants require a very large size to be efficient in terms of 
energy saving, a size that however is not only unsustainable 
in terms of impacts on the territory but also in terms of 
economic costs. (pág. 196) 
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Girardet (1999) 


UNDP, UNDESA 8. WEC 
(2000) 


Location problems imply a large effort for studying the 


environmental impacts in search of the optimal place and of 
a solution of social conflicts stemming from choices which 
are often not accepted by citizens. On the other hand, a lack 
of space needed for large sized plants (in some cases the 
only way to be efficient in terms of energy saving) has to be 
taken into consideration because it has far reaching 
consequences from an economic point of view. (pág. 244) 
Visibility impacts and space problems are relatively large for 
centralized, large-scale plants. (pág. 253) 

In view of the threats caused by spatial environmental spill- 
overs to other areas, coordinated actions is needed to 


prevent spatial imbalances in sustainability policies at all 
levels in all areas of interconnected spatial systems. (pág. 
263) 


It is plausible that even large cities may be able to make 
significant use of RE in the future. To make their energy 
systems more BUStalmabl6, cities will require a combination 
of Bhergy-emficient systems such as combined heat and 
power with heat pumps, fuel cells and photovoltaic modules, 
and the efficient use of energy. (pág. 46) 


Options for using energy in ways that SUPpom sustainable 
development, which requires addressing environmental 
concerns, include: increased reliance on renewable energy 
sources. (pág. 12) 

The economic potential of renewables is affected by many 
constraints —including competing land uses, the amount 
and timing of solar irradiation, environmental concerns, and 
wind patterns. (pág. 12) 

Although there are no real limitations on future energy 
avallabiliyiromia resource PoMtor View, the existence of 


resources is of little relevance without consideration of how 
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these can contribute to the supply of (downstream) energy 
services. Historical evidence suggests that concerns may be 
at least partly Oñfsetbytechnologicalprogress(pág. 12) 
Unlike hydropower and conventional thermal power sources, 
wind and solar thermal or electric sources are intermittent. 
Nevertheless, they can be important energy sources in rural 
areas where grid extension is expensive. Intermittent 
renewables can reliably provide 10-30 percent of total 
electricity supplies if operated in conjunction with 
hydropower- or fuel-based power generation. (pág. 14) 

For biomass to become a major fuel, energy crops and 
plantations will have to become a significant land-use 
category. Assuming a 45 percent conversion efficiency to 
electricity and yields of 15 oven dry tonnes a hectare per 
year, 2 square kilometres of plantation would be needed per 
megawatt of electricity of installed capacity running 4,000 
hours a year. (pág. 157) 

Because energy plantations will likely account for 80-100 
percent of biomass supply, large-scale use of biomass may 


compete with land for agriculture and food production. But 


biomass production for energy purposes should nat infringe 
on food production. By 2100 an additional 1,700 million 
hectares of land are expected to be needed for agriculture, 
while 690-1,350 million hectares of additional land would be 
needed to support biomass energy requirements under a 
high-growth biomass energy scenario. Hence land-use 
conflicts could arise. (pág. 158) 

Large-scale availability of solar energy will depend on a 
region's geographic position, typical weather conditions, and 
land availability. (pág. 163) 

The most important limitations of wind power arise from 


social, environmental, and land-use constraints, including 


visual and noise impacts. (págs. 164, 165). 
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The economic potential of ER is affected by land-use 
constraints, variation of availability as a function of latitude 
(solar power) and location (wind power and hydroelectricity), 
solar irradiation, and water and soil quality (biomass). Still, 
renewable energy flows are three orders of magnitude larger 
nan curentalobal energy Use. Their use will depend 
primarily on the commercialisation of conversion 
technologies. (pág. 168) 

1 hectare of biomass can produce 140-220 gigajoules per 
hectare a year. The production of 1 petajoule currently 
requires 4,500—7,000 hectares. To fuel a baseload biomass 
energy power plant of 600 megawatts of electricity with a 
conversion efficiency of 40 percent would require 140,000— 
230,000 hectares. Annual production of 100 exajoules (one- 
quarter of the world's current energy use) would take 450 
700 million hectares. (pág. 222) 

The environmental impacts of wind turbines are limited (pág. 
235) 

mearsa harwould be required to generate an average 
electrical power equal to the total present human power 
consumption —assuming 10 percent plant efficiency and an 
insolation of 2,000 kilowatt-hours per square metre a year— 
is roughly ZE50XT750 Square kilometres. (pág. 237) 

About 1 percent of the world's desert area used by solar 
thermal power plants would be sufficient to generate today's 
wordelectricityidemand! (pág. 243) 

If renewables are to contribute to energy production on a 


global scale, sufficient areas have to be available in suitable 


locations. (pág. 247) 
Some renewable sources have high emergy [energy that 


has to be used up directly and indirectly to make a product 
or service] yield ratios. However, these are not extensive 
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enough to support the global economy that has developed 


on fossil fuels. (pág. 160) 
Biomass is the only proven way to run our society on solar 
energy. However, on a renewable basis, solar energy will 


and industry in developed countries. (pág. 168) 

Although many energy substitutions and conservation 
measures are possible, none in sight know have the quantity 
and quality to substitute for the rich fossil fuels to support the 


high levels of structure and process of our current 
civilisation. (pág. 169) 


Solar energy is diffuse and variable. 


RE technologies, all of which require land collection and 
production, must compete with agriculture, forestry, and 
urbanization for land. As the growing world population 
demand increased electricity and liquid fuels, constraints like 
land availability and high investment costs will restrict the 
potential development of these technologies. (pág. 1117) 
Using available RE technologies, an estimated 200 quads of 


RE could be produced worldwide on about 20 % of the land 
area of the world. (pág. 1118) 


The biggest problem with biomass sources though is that 
they have extremely low area grades. (pág. 169) 
Solar power is a field state grade, which is the lowest state 


grade. A field state grade is low because it cannot be stored 
easily. Converting solar power into electricity is difficult 
because the solar energy is diffuse. It is difficult to obtain 
economics of scale for producing energy. This is why solar 
power is not really the saviour of our economy. (pág. 173) 

It is possible that alternative energy resource will help the 
world's economy once oil supplies run low. However all 
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Changing Unsustainable patterasiofconsumplión and 
production, with a sense of urgency, substantially increase 
the global share of renewable energy sources with the 


objective of increasing its contribution to total energy supply. 
(pág. 16) 


Our options for energy supply must be constrained by our 
impact on the environment. RE technologies using regional 
or global sources, coupled with a reduction in energy use by 
adopting energy efficient technologies, offer HSA Safe 
and proven option open to us for future energy needs. A 
region such as Japan is able to supply all of its own energy 
needs with this option. (pág. 5) 


About solar energy, scenarios estimates between 31 % and 
60 % of the total available area in Japan for the installation 
of PV systems. (pág. 76) 

Mismatch between the low power densities of RE flows and 
relatively high power densities of modern final energy uses 


impacts. Most notably, there would be vastly increased fixed 
land requirements for primary conversions and some of 
these new arrangements would also necessitate more 


extensive transmission rights-of-way. (pág. 243) 


renewable source. (pág. 261) 
If we were to replace the world's coal consumption in the 


year 2000 by harvesting woody biomass we would have to 
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cultivate tress on about 330 million ha, an area larger than 
the combined total of remaining forested land in the 
European Union and the United States. And if the U.S. 
vehicles were to run solely on corn-derived ethanol the 
country would have to plant corn on an area 20 % larger 
than is its total of currently cultivated cropland! (pág. 264) 
Competition with food and fibre corps, destruction of 
remaining natural ecosystems, loss of biodiversity, and 
intensified environmental degradation far beyond the areas 
converted to biomass plantations are the main reasons why 
itis not desirable to use either agricultural land or natural or 


degraded forests, wetlands, and grasslands for large-scale 


cultivation of biomass crops. (pág. 266) 
Electricity produced by renewable conversions will create 


: a much higher share of distributed 
(decentralized) generation; inflexible locations of large 
concentrations of renewable conversions; the inherently 
intermittent nature of renewable conversions and the lack of 
any practical large-scale means of electricity storage; the 
need of converting a part of renewably generated electricity 
to high-density portable fuel required for many transportation 
uses. (pág. 296) 


. (pág. 364) 


. (pág. 50) 


It is vital to question what is practical, what is effective and 
what is adequate as a prescription for more sustainable 


development. (pág. 41) 


. (pág. 48) 
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Windfarms adversely affect wildlife. On-shore installations 
harvesting wave power face similar criticisms. Extensive 
areas of solar panels or biomass crops could, if insensitively 
designed and located, also prove environmentally disruptive. 
(pág. 263) 

Greater use of renewables may require rethinking of the 
geography of energy demand. In the long term, it may prove 
viable to relocate energy-intensive activity nearer to the 
best-developed RE sources. This will require careful 
planning if it is not to raise further concerns about 
environmental impacts. (pág. 266) 


Wind turbines are a BUStalmabl8 way of generating energy 
because they use and ¡MeXhaustible tel. me WINd; are not 
polluting in any way, except during the manufacture of their 
parts; substitute for fossil fuel consumption. (pág. 237) 

PV does not produce any negative environmental effects by 
way of pollution to the air, land or water. It makes no noise, 
and does not consume any non-renewable resources. [8 
fuel' is an inexhaustible source: the sun. For large 
installations, is greatest drawback is PrOBaBly related to land 
use since they cover large spaces. However, they can also 
be installed in uninhabited, desert areas. (pág. 240) 


A project is environmentally sustainable if works with RE 
réSQurces. (pág. 335) 

Itis necessary to assess the land needed for each 
alternative. (pág. 344) 


Generally subsumed under 'renewables' are also other, 


related forms of Beñigaand Vidal nexhaustible non-solar 
power generation. (pág. 5) 

Fossil fuels and uranium are dirty since jointly they heavily 
contribute to the vast majority of global and local 
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environmental crises: global warming; fresh water depletion; 
soil, water and air pollution. RESESISANWIAd/ Water sun and 
biotuelbased powers in infinito SUPPÍY. lt is capable of 
replacing fossil fuels and nuclear power within 50 years. The 
urban RE revolution is an essential, inevitable component of 
a Securerand prosperous future. (págs. 11, 12) 

The Renewable City, in part due to the necessarily limited 
technological and spatial capacity of internally sustained 


energy sources and in part to a reinforcement of non-urban 
sectors of the economy, is more likely to exist in a steady 
state. (pág. 24) 

In principle and in the long run RE systems do not seem 
capable of further accelerating uncontrolled urban growth. 
(pág. 43) 

Rising regional economies are likely to be marked by a 
search for resources capable of supporting local urban 
centres: this may well inaugurate an era of large-scale food, 
solar, bio- and wind energy production farms. (pág. 47) 

RE technologies are affordable and infinite in supply. 
Production costs continually fall and comparably f6W 
environmental, social, political and security risks arise. (pág. 
52) 

Solar-thermal, PV, wind and bio-fuel energy production 
represent land uses akin to multi-crop farming and, although 
these have not yet been carefully studied, it is safe to 
consider them as ranking among the fastest-growing land 
use changes today. (pág. 98) 

Distributed RE systems may dominate the urban scene of 
the future but they will be massively supplemented by large- 
scale regional production systems to make up for the limited 
pace of inner-urban transformations. (pág. 172) 

Biomass used for direct burning can be polluting, does not 
achieve a very high energy conversion rates and is 


extremely space intensive: it competes with nature 
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conservation, food production and urban land uses. (pág. 
175) 


Solar cities strive to produce energy, food, and materials 
locally. (pág. 32). 

Farms and landscapes, dpen tareas IM and around cios, can 
be viewed as the potential source of renewable energy, 
especially the Broduciiontorbio-crops and bioxuels. (pág. 
39) 

Metropolitan landscapes can be viewed as pallets for 
creative mixes of solar and renewable energy projects, and 
every city and region can have its own special opportunities 
and resources. (pág. 39) 


Towards a circular urban metabolism. (pág. 42) 


There has been little critical discussion of limits to RE. 
Unfortunately people working on RE technologies tend not to 
throw critical light on the difficulties and limits. They typically 
make enthusiastic claims regarding the potential of their 
systems. (págs. 1, 2). 

The major limitation with most renewables is not to do with 
quantity but concerns their intermittency or variability. This 
means that renewable sources tend to be alternative rather 
than additive. (págs. 5, 6) 

To provide the 9+ billion people we will probably have on 
earth by 2060 we would need 24 billion ha of biomass 
plantations. However, the world's total land area ¡is only 13 
billion ha, and the total forest, cropland and pasture adds to 
only about 8 billion ha, just about all heavily overused 
already. (pág. 3) 

If wind was to provide one-third of the 4500 EJ that would be 
needed to provide 9 billion people with the per capita 
electricity use Australians are heading for by 2050, the 
multiple would be about 2000 times the dearly 2000s wind 
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contribution. (Even in a good region wind could not 
contribute more than about 25% of average demand. Clearly 
the gains from “over-sizing” the wind system would be 
savagely offset by the rise in total system capital costs, and 
it would not pay to have much more than X GW (peak) of 
wind plant, the average wind system capacity fell to in view 
of the need to use very large areas. (págs. 4, 7, 8) 

The main problem with PV electricity is not ¡ts high cost but 
that it too is an intermittent source and its possible 
contribution to a wholly renewable energy system is 
therefore limited without the capacity for very large scale 
electricity storage. Even in the best regions PV provides no 
energy for up to 15 hours on a hot and clear summer day 
(pág. 8) 

A solar thermal power plant of capable of delivering 1000 
MW in winter would need 100+ million square metres of 
collection area. A plant capable of delivering 1000 MW in 
winter would have to include up to 50,000 big dishes each of 
400 square metres. These would probably have to be 
spread over an 11+km x 11+ km area. The climate data 
seems to show that despite their storage capacity solar 
thermal systems would suffer a significant intermittency 
problem and in winter would either need storage capacity for 
four or more cloudy day sequences once or twice each 
winter month, or would need back up from some other 
sources. (págs. 11, 14, 16) 

The lower we want to make the gap the more we will have to 
over-size the renewable components of the system, with 
significant consequences for embodied and capital costs. 
(pág. 24) 

The foregoing evidence seems to at leave much doubt as to 
how much electricity from renewable sources we are likely to 
be able to afford or integrate into the supply system. lt 
seems to show that it is unlikely that demand could be met in 
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winter. It is much more unlikely that renewables will be able 
to generate sufficient electricity to fuel all of our transport via 
electric or hydrogen vehicles. To this we must add the fact 
that electricity demand is rising all the time, and fast. (pág. 
27) 


Peter 8 Lehmann (2008) Over the medium and long terms, ASUStaimable energy 
System can only be supplied by renewable sources. 
Although the amount of energy offered by renewable 
sources exceeds the global energy demand by far, the 
expense to install the technical equipment in order to utilise 


these renewable sources should be kept at a minimum. 


(pág. 15) 


McDonald et al. (2009) One potential side effect with shifting from fossil fuels to 


other energy sources is the increase in area required by 
some RE production techniques (energy sprawl). (e6802) 
Many energy production techniques actually have multiple 
effects on biodiversity, which operate at different spatial and 
temporal scales. (e6802) 


Some energy production techniques clear essentially all 

natural habitat within their area of impact. A review of the 
literature found this to be true for coal, nuclear, solar, and 
hydropower, as well as for the growth of energy crops for 


biofuels or for burning for electricity. Wind turbines have a 
similar figure of about 3-5% of their impact area affected by 


direct clearing while 95-97% of their impact area is from 
fragmenting habitats, species avoidance behaviour, and 
issues of bird and bat mortality. (26802) 

Our results stress the importance of energy conservation for 
reducing energy sprawl. (e6802) 

Our analyses show that, regardless of scenario, at least 
206,000 km? of new land will be required to meet the United 


States energy demand by 2030. Further, implementing a 
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cap-and-trade system may increase the total new area 
impacted by energy development and change its distribution 
among habitat types. Energy production will shift from fossil 
fuels to energy production techniques that draw more diffuse 
energy from a broader spatial area. (e6802) 

Our results demonstrate that, under certain policy scenarios, 
one potential side effect of reducing emissions is an 
increase in habitat impacts. The impact of a cap-and-trade 
system will be less, however, than from biofuel production 
already mandated by current law. Aggressive energy 
conservation, appropriate siting, sustainable production 
practices, and reduction of greenhouse gas emissions will all 
be necessary to minimize the impact of future energy use on 
habitat and wildlife. Energy sprawl deserves to be one of the 
metrics by which energy production is assessed. (e6802) 
Not all biodiversity impacts are directly related to the amount 
of land taken up by a technology, but itis likely that an 
energy production technique that takes a lot of land will have 
a relatively large biodiversity impact, so the total new area 


impact is a useful quantity to measure. (e6802) 


There is nothing utopian about the ultimate goal we propose: 
percentrenewable reality in all sectors of energy provision. 


The tScAñicaltodlS to achieve a high degree of urban energy 
autonomy are: i) solar electricity and thermal systems 


mounted on roofs and facades; ¡i) small wind power, heat 
pumps and geothermal systems; ¡ii) biomass, use of sewage 
and methane capture; iv) local RE distributed via electricity 
grids and thermal distribution networks. (pág. 5) 

A key component of the sustainable city is a GifGUlar 
metabolism' which assures the most efficient possible use of 
resources. (pág. 7) 
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The local, regional and global health PERS ON gOAg 
renewableare abundantly documented, in both human and 


ecological health. (pág. 9) 


Power generation using PV offers three key benefits: no air 
pollution, no water consumption, and no waste. A ground- 
mounted array can, however, require a fair amount of space. 
It can take five or more acres to produce 1 MW. The obvious 
land use concern for large-scale solar arrays is consumption 
of natural land serving as wildlife habitat or providing other 
ecosystems services. (págs. 1073, 1074) 

Land use efficiency is an even more critical consideration for 
biomass than for PV arrays. (pág. 1092) 

Craft a siting policy, at the state and local level, instead of 
responding project by project, and controversy by 
controversy. Early planning can help avoid misguided and 
wasteful land use. Guiding RE siting can reduce community 
strife. (págs. 1096, 1097) 

Key opportunities: facilitate siting for widespread distributed 
generation; guide projects to sites that maximize land use 
efficiency and minimize environmental and community 
impacts; develop sustainability standards for biomass 
development; focus expedited permitting on sitting well, not 
just siting quickly. (págs. 1098-1102) 


Transition from an energy supply dominated by fossil fuels to 
a world relying mostly on non-fossil fuels and generating 
electricity by harnessing RE flows is desirable and 
eventually inevitable; the process will be considerably more 
difficult than is commonly realized. Five reason explain the 
challenge: the overall scale of the coming shift; magnitudes 
of RE resources and their surprisingly uneven distribution; 
the intermittent, and to a significant degree unpredictable, 
nature of most RE flows; lower energy density of the fuels 
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produced to replace solid and liquid fossil fuels; and, 
perhaps most importantly, substantially lower power 
densities with which we can harness RE. (pág. 108) 

Energy is consumed in modern urban and industrial areas at 
increasingly higher power densities, ranging from less than 
10 W/m? in sprawling cities in low-income countries 
(including their transportation networks) to 50-150 W/m? in 
densely packed high-income metropolitan areas and to more 
than 500 W/m? in downtowns of large northern cities during 
winter. (pág. 118) 


Given the finite land area on earth and the need to reserve 


some land for food, fibre, recreation, and biodiversity, certain 
resources may be implausibly land intensive. (pág. 92) 
Several factor increase the land use requirements of energy 
production, so the real impacts on land policy are 
understated. (pág. 93) 

There is not enough rooftop area available in dense cities to 
serve everyone's heating and hot water needs. (pág. 94) 
For land policy, the scale question is very important, 
because more solar photovoltaic installations will appear as 
system costs continue to decrease and efficiencies continue 
to improve. The first hope expressed by solar advocates is 
that households could become energy self-sufficient by 
installing rooftop photovoltaic arrays. This can work only 
under fairly restrictive conditions: available roof area, the 


technology, and the intensity of the solar resource. This 
outcome hints at the challenge of using photovoltaics in an 
urban context: buildings with two or more stories are quite 
common in cities, and they do not have enough roof area for 
the required amount of solar cells. (pág. 96) 

Some 5.5 million km? of land area would be needed to 
supply 100 percent of current energy demand with solar 


photovoltaics. Wind needs twice as much land area to 
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generate the same amount of energy as solar photovoltaics 
and varies even more by location. (pág. 96) 

Solar and wind technologies will more often be deployed in 
remote locations where the resources are better, more land 
is available, and siting conflicts are less severe. Getting the 
energy back to consumers is the looming challenge. 
Physical limits prevent it from becoming a globally dominant 
energy solution. (pág. 98) 

A primary concern is whether energy crops will displace food 
crops, forests, or something else (pastureland). Global land 
market modelling suggests that all three categories will be 
significantly affected. (pág. 98) 

The availability of other constrained resources such as water 
may limit the deployment of renewables. (pág. 101) 

The land requirements of a renewable energy economy are 
daunting, more so politically than economically. Solar 
thermal and geothermal have the smallest land footprints, 
but are available only in certain locations; wind has a larger 
foot print and similar limited suitable locations, which include 
offshore possibilities; solar photovoltaics have a large 
footprint, but fewer locational constraints; and bioenergy has 
by far the largest land requirements per unit of energy 
delivered. Regional resources are leading analysts to 
envision different mixes in different jurisdictions, with the 
common elements including a demand-side emphasis on 


energy efficiency improvements and a supply-side emphasis 


on improved energy transmission capabilities. (pág. 110) 


but the siting challenges. Siting challenges are even greater 


for the transmission lines needed to move electric power 


from remote renewable energy generation sites to 


population centers. (pág. 110) 
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In contrast with traditional energy, new (clean) energy has 
three major advantages: it is highly efficient, renewable and 
environmentally Hendiy. More importantly, new energy 64 
SON Malba enerOy cAsiS and reduce the hazards which 
caused by traditional energy pollution. (pág. 1) 

Coal or fuel, which is the most popular energy source since 
the industrial revolution, is a [WSHidISNO/ OnSray TOSQUICO 
compared with any new energy resource. (pág. 3) 

New energy mostly comes from nature, like UA, MAA and 
so on, so we can consider it as an WAN resource. (pág. 
4) 


Energy-land use, an underexplored nexus. (pág. 246) 
Energy and land use interlock in at least three distinct ways: 
energy for land use (energy consumption and patterns of 
land development); land use for energy (land for energy 
generation); energy-land use integration (land to generate 
energy and reduce energy demana). (pág. 246) 

Land use law is energy law. (pág. 247) 

The energy-land use nexus is analytically useful: it allow us 
to frame critiques of existing regimes to identify how “energy 
law” is shaped by and is shaping land use patternns, and 
conversely, the role of “land use law” in defining problems 
energy policy must respond to and limiting the range of 
viable options for energy infrastructure. (pág. 257) 


Reafirmingpastaction plans (1972, 1992, 1996, 2002). 
(pág. 3) 
We recognize that improving energy efficiency, increasing 


the share of BAewable energy and cleaner and energy- 


efficient technologies are important for BUStalmable 


development, including in addressing climate change. (pág. 
25) 
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Recent methods for quantifying land use include evaluating 
the direct and indirect life-cycle use and assessing 
temporary and permanent land-area requirements. While 
there is no single, generally accepted methodology, at least 
three general categories are used to evaluate land-use 
impacts: ¡) the area impactea, ¡¡) the duration of the impact, 
and iii) the quality of the impact. The quality of the impact 
(also called the “damage function”) evaluates the initial state 
of the land impacted and the final state across a variety of 
factors, including soil quality and overall ecosystem quality. 
(pág. 2) 

On a capacity basis, the total-area capacity-weighted 
average tor all solar power plants is 8.9 acres/MWac, with 


22 % of plants within 8 and 10 acres/MWac. (pág. 17) 


Land use conflicts with renewable energy and distributed 
generation are only very briefly alluded to, as they are 
considered nascent technologies and are treated primarily 
as engineering and technological problems rather than 
social ones. (pág. 355) 

Renewable energy sources have low energy density and, 
therefore, the effects on land use are much larger though 
nonrenewable sources might have more intense local 
effects. (págs. 355, 356) 

Known for their MAdallylimiless tel, these renewable 
energy programs have sought to significantly alter the 
energy as well as the natural landscape. The nature of 


energy production and the type of fuel that is harvested have 
different implications for planners. (pág. 360) 

Perhaps the renewable energy debate that is most relevant 
to planners is the siting decisions of both centralized and 
decentralized production technologies. (pág. 360) 

Two types of solar energy production methods are prevalent 
for large-scale centralized systems: photovoltaic farms and 
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concentrated solar power. Both require high solar insolation 
and large areas. (pág. 361) 

There are legal land use implications for locating wind and 
solar equipment near populated areas. The most direct 
conflicts can occur when large-scale RE farms are located in 
or near sensitive eco systems or migratory paths. More 
significantly, because the energy density of renewable fuels 
is low, large areas are required for centralized production. 
Large RE projects are usually located in sensitive 
ecosystems. (pág. 362) 

The indirect effect of land transformation is an issue of the 
scale and location of the transformation. If biofuels become 
substitutes for conventional fuels, they dramatically increase 
the land use contflicts because of the high land and water 
requirements. (pág. 362) 

While there are strong connections between energy and 
land use, little work has been done in the land use planning 
realm. However, even in the cases of centralized production, 
there are significant land use issues that are rarely 
considered in the environmental impact statements that 
usually accompany these projects. As distributed energy 
production systems become increasingly common, the 
conflicts and the opportunities for traditional planners will 
only multiply. Innovations in energy production may pose 
problems in regard to adapting the existing institutional 
structures, rules, and regulations. (pág. 365) 


The diffuse nature of solar energy necessitates that large 


solar energy into forms usable for human consumption, 


natural ecosystems, their services, and biodiversity therein. 


(pág. 13579) 
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Nearly 30% of all utility-scale solar energy (USSE) 
installations in Califomia are sited in croplands and pastures; 
signifying perhaps an increasing affinity for using agricultural 
lands for renewable energy. The growing demand for food, 
affordable housing, water, and electricity puts considerable 
pressure on available land resources, making recent land 
use decisions in this region a noteworthy case study for 
understanding the food-energy-water nexus that should be 
Explored. (pág. 13582) 

USSE development is a source of land cover change and, 
based on its proximity to protected areas, may exacerbate 
habitat fragmentation resulting in direct and indirect 


ecological consequences. (pág. 13583) 


Wind energy development is being promoted as a “clean” 
alternative. However, this perspective often overlooks the 
ever-growing impacts of energy development on the 
landscape, which have been termed energy sprawl. (pág. 
290) 

InformatióA on the current and projected impacts of oil, gas, 
and wind energy development on habitat for biodiversity and 
land-based ecosystem services ¡SECAS and Warrants 
tunherinvestigatión, given the potential of energy 


development to transform natural and human-dominated 
landscapes. (pág. 290) 

As energy development increases and spreads concurrently 
with human population growth, IAderstandiAg the 
consequences of alternative development scenarios for 
natural ecosystems and human communities is emerging as 
esseñtial to the persistence of biodiversity and natural 
capital. (pág. 299) 


The short term targets of the UK Bioenergy Strategy and 


long-term projections of bivenergy deployment in the Carbon 
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Plan will probably lead to significant competition for land. 


(pág. 335) 


Ensure acces to affordable, reliable, sustainable and modern 
energy for all. Increase substantially the share of renewable 
energy. (pág. 21) 

Support positive economic, social and environmental links 
between urban, peri-urban and rural areas by strenghtening 
national and regional development plaming. (pág. 24) 


Protect, restore and promote sustainable use of terrestrial 


ecosystems, sustainably manage forest, combat 
desertification, and halt and reverse land degradation and 
halt biodiversity loss. Integrate ecosystem and biodiversity 
values into national and local planning. (pág. 27) 


Urban and territorial planning for sustainable development: 
promote compact cities, regulate and control urban sprawl, 
limit the footprint of urban areas, in order to effectively 
address the challenges of climate change. (pág. 21) 

Set up and adopt efficient low-carbon urban forms and 
development patterns as a contribution to improving energy 
efficiency and increasing the access and use of renewable 
energy/sources. (pág. 21) 


The growing land use footprint of energy development will 
likely cause significant habitat loss and fragmentation with 
associated impacts to biodiversity and ecosystem services. 
However, the land use implications of future energy 
development are not well understood. (pág. 1) 
Recent US energy sprawl: the landscape impacts were 
161,000 km?, due to the spacing requirements of wells and 
wind turbines. Considering the direct footprint, biofuels 
accounted for two thirds of the energy sprawl (67%; 55,390 


km), despite comprising only 6% of total energy production. 
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Future US energy sprawl (general) will directly impact an 
additional 179,637 to 241,580 km? by 2040. (pág. 7) 

Land use efficiency varies greatly across energy production 
types, from 0.13 km?/TWh for nuclear to 809 km?/TWh for 
biomass. (pág. 8) 

Every 1% of energy conservation would save roughly 2,000 
km? from being directly impacted with energy infrastructure 
by 2040. (pág. 9) 

When we include spacing requirements, over 800,000 km? 
of landscapes will be impacted by energy development. 
(pág. 11) 

Energy sprawl is causing land use change at rates higher 
than other major drivers, making it the largest driver of land 


use change in US. (pág. 11) 


Even with substantial increases in end use generation and 
energy conservation, large areas will still be required for new 
energy development. (pág. 12) 

require the full suite of actions discussed here: conservation 


and efficiency in addition to distributed renewable energy 
and appropriate siting and mitigation. (pág. 12) 


An organizational approach that involves distributed energy 


systems based on Bulldingrrelatedrenewable eneray 


Enero spraWl and excessive land occupation. (pág. 267) 
Establishing new, local energy systems also demands an 


innovative organizational framework that has not been 
adequately considered to date (integrated energy 
management systems). (pág. 268) 

The US electricity requirements could be satisfied by 
appiying:photovoltaicpanelsto 7% 0Mibuilding rooftops and 


walls, parking lots, along highway barriers, and so on. (pág. 
268) 


vis 


Sacchelli et al. (2016) 


Byrne et al. (2017) 


Even adopting a conservative insolation value of 1000 


KWh/rm?, there would theoretically be an overabundant 
yearly production to cover the average domestic power 
CONSUMPIOA (1000-1300 kWh per capita), without invading 
a single square meter of farmland or forest. (pág. 268) 

The transition to renewable resources does not necessarily 
¡MP TAKIA Up More land —quite the opposite, providing the 


institutional framework favors the development of a 
decentralized, distributed energy system, enabling the 
systematic integration of small-scale equipment in buildings. 
(pág. 271) 


An awkward problem concerning ground-mounted PV plants 
is often depicted in land use competition with crop 
production. (pág. 2) 

Total amount of PV energy is strongly influenced by two 
main parameters: (i) the availability of not irrigated arable 


land and (ii) the presence of constraints, related to the 
landscape maintenance, morphological variables (slope and 
altitude), the earthquake risk and the specialization index. 
These features, linked to crop yield, lead to a greater 
potential impact —in terms of crops substitution. (pág. 9) 


The graphs show that MOstaties can mocumora Man 0% 
of annual electricity demand through a solar city project. 
City-wide deployment of [dOñOp solar could further cover 
about 60%, 50%, and 38% of Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
and Portland's annual electricity consumption, respectively. 
(pág. 7) 

Based on modelling assumptions, such an installation level 
could cover up to 32% of global urban electricity demand by 
2050 (pág. 8). 
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This raises the question of the practicality of solar cities: 


infrastructure-scale solar PV planning requires significant 
investment far beyond current levels. (pág. 8) 

A sustainable urban metabolism is within our graspág. (pág. 
13) 


Renewables clearly produce “dilute electricity' in the sense of 
having an energy density that is orders-of magnitude less 


than conventional sources. (pág. 212) 


Compared to agriculture, forestry, mining, and urban 


settlements, direct land use for capturing energy resources 


(pág. 5) 

To what extent the overall land use of RE is more favourable 
than that of non-renewable sources depends on the mix of 
renewables, their siting, method of deployment and 
maintenance/management. [Añdvativa ASploymento! 
renewables will reduce Me use or land and avoid landscape 


disturbances caused by fossil and nuclear energies. (pág. 
40) 


Another potential consequence of using agricultural land for 
energy purposes is decreasing food security. (pág. 4) 
Although the impacts of dedicated bioenergy crops on 
cropland conversion is now a well-known phenomenon, the 
conversion of cropland to “solarland” is only a recent 
phenomenon. Although land use for solar energy was 
traditionally expected to be negligible, reviewing real-world 
PV land sites reveals that initial assumptions on land input 
per energy output underestimate the real land use 
requirements by a factor of 5 to 10. Rooftop space will not 
be enough to power all US energy with solar PV, while it has 


been estimated that it would only be possible to cover a 


se 


small percentage of today's urban areas with solar panels 
(<2 %). Only 8.8 % of total electricity demand could be 
supplied by rooftop-PV in the US, while for more densely 
populated countries such as Germany, the maximum 
potential share of rooftop-PV drops to 4.5 %. We are starting 
to see an important shift from rooftop towards ground -based 
solar installations in the real world. There are, however, 
certain constraints for ground-based solar installations. One 
important constraint is land-sloping. Despite the availability 
of large amount of unused and high-irradiance scrublanad, 
agricultural lands are often preferred over scrublands for 
installing solar capacity. Some of the constraints for solar 
power in deserted areas are biodiversity protection, land 
preparation costs, grid proximity, water availability and 
remoteness from inhabited places. Most of these issues 
bring significant extra costs and/or energy losses. (págs. 5- 
7) 

Solar energy will require a significant amount of extra land to 
overcome the intermittency problem. (pág. 7) 

In some regions, there is an increased risk of land 
competition between agricultural and renewable energy 
purposes due to high population density and/or the absence 
of sufficient amount of desert-and dry scrublands. (pág. 8) 
Japan has seen an explosion of ground-based PV 
installations since 2011 onwards, increasing land prices for 
solar-suitable land plots. (pág. 8) 

The expansion of land- intensive renewable energy use in 
the electricity sector will decrease agricultural self- 
sufficiency, but this decrease will be more than offset by an 
increase in energy self-sufficiency in most scenarios. (pág. 
32) 

Policymakers should take land-use impacts into account 
when developing renewable energy policies. Large scale 
solar power —traditionally seen as an energy source without 
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significant trade-offs— does not come without land use 
impacts, although these impacts Ar Hor substantial in high 


irradiance latitudes. (pág. 33) 


Regardless of the energy development path we choose — 
fossil fuels or renewables— the resulting energy tootprint will 
continue to vex us. (pág. xiii) 

The cumulative impacts from energy development to the 
environment. Unfortunately, however, this issue has not 
received the attention it deserves. (págs. xiii, xiv) 


We are ill prepared for the scale of impacts. (pág. xvi) 


especially when built on previously undisturbed land or when 
large-scale grading (leveling) of the landscape is 
implemented. However, as currently deployed, it can result 
in substantial land-use, environmental, and conservation 
costs in sensitive natural habitats. With 1 megawatt direct 
current (MWac) of output requiring approximately 3 hectares 
of land. As the number of USSE installations multiply, so too 
do the associated impacts of land-use change. (págs. 1-3) 


land-energy-ecology nexus are needed to preserve 


biodiversity and open space. (pág. 7) 
Currently, information on USSE effects is available for only a 
few species, locations, and ecosystem types. The 
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development of environmentally conscious USSE is also 


hindered by lack of information exchange. (pág. 8) 


Most of the reviewed scientific literature focuses on the 
technical aspects of renewable energy but, in the case of our 
research, we presented some implications that renewable 
energy sources (RES) cause in the social and environmental 
areas. (pág. 598) 

It is well known that renewable energies are environment 
Mendy. However, some studies have to be stablished in 


order to determinate the global footprint of these 
technologies. (pág. 612) 


Electricity generation is energy intensive, and each source 
leaves its own environmental and ecological footprint. 
Although many studies have considered how electricity 
generation impacts other aspects of the environment, few 
have looked specifically at how much land different energy 
sources require. (pág. 1) 

The Arkansas Nuclear One Station requires only 1,100 
acres (1.7 square miles) to produce 1,800 megawatts 
operating at a 90 percent capacity factor. For modern wind 
and solar plants operating at the same capacity, they would 
require 108,000 acres (169 square miles) and 13,320 acres 
(21 square miles) of land respectively to produce the same 
amount of power. (pág. 6) 

Some studies estimate that the actual lifespan of wind 
turbines is closer to 12-15 years. Wind energy produces at 
an average of 32.2 % capacity, making wind the least 
efficient energy source other than solar. (pág. 16) 

Solar power is the most inefficient of all renewable energy 
sources with an average capacity factor of 25.8 % for PV 
solar and 22.1 % for thermal (concentrated) solar. (pág. 18) 


UN (2017) 


Lin et al. (2018) 


Wu (2018) 


Ensure environmental sustainability by promoting clean 
energy and sustainable use of land and resources in urban 
development (pág. 8) 

Sustaimable basic physical and social infrastructure, 
including modermandrenewableleneray (pág. 11) 
Promo sustamable land Use, combining urban 
extensions with adequate densities and compactness to 
prevent and contain urban sprawl, as well as preventing 
unnecessary land-use change and the loss of productive 
land and fragile and important ecosystems. (pág. 17) 
Promote integrated urban and territorial planning, including 
planned urban extensions based on the principles of 
equitable, efficient and sustainable use of land and natural 
resources, compactness, polycentrism, appropriate density 
and connectivity. (pág. 21) 

Ensure universal access to affordable, reliable and modern 
energy services by PrOMOtAg energy efficiency and 


sustainable renewable energy. (pág. 25) 


Analyzing the ecological footprint by footprint type reveals an 


easy target for achieving significant reductions in the world's 


Ecological Footprint: [ransitioningto/clean energy. (pág. 15) 


Yet MISS KAGWA about the degree to which potential high 
quality RE —and hence, lower cost— resource areas conflict 
with high conservation value land. (pág. 2) 

Several studies have found that electricity systems with 
higher shares of variable RE have more transmission 
capacity requirements. Depending on the distribution of 
wildlife and important habitat across the landscape, 
conservation considerations can reinforce or conflict with 
energy-planning criteria. (pág. 2) 

Human transformation of the landscape through energy 
extraction and its impacts on key ecosystem services are 
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pod Understodd and accounted for in the energy planning 
process. (pág. 3) 

RE technologies, on the other hand, spatially concentrate 
their operational phases, making their power plant footprints 
larger, and have generation characteristics that are 
inherently tied to location and siting choices, making their 
rapid growth as much a landscape integration problem as it 
does a grid integration problem. These A8Wehallenges of 
RE development require revisions to the way that land use is 
considered in energy planning. (pág. 4) 

The land-use implications of deep decarbonization of the 
electricity sector RAVE Mot beSA Well characiórizod 
quantitatively/orspatially. (pág. 8) 

Currently, there is a [A6KOrUAderstanding of the 
environmental impacts and economic costs of potential RE 
siting decisions that achieve ambitious RE targets. (pág. 25) 
We find that imposing environmental constraints on RE 


development achieves lower conservation impacts and 


results in development of more fragmented land areas. More 
ambitious RE targets result in higher water consumption, but 


under more environmental exclusions, this water demand is 
also more geographically dispersed. (pág. 25) 

“No-regrets” options —or zones that are low-cost, low- 
environmental impact, and highly accessible— exist such 
that significant fractions of demand can be quickly served 
with low-impact resources without large cost impacts. (pág. 
55) 

Strategic renewable energy siting using Multlcrtena Spatial 
analysis. (Chapter 4) 


By encouraging a Mulidlayered: density orsetiements, land 


taking processes and competition with agricultural practices 


will be avoided. MhisWillefreciivelypreventenergysprawl 


pRenomena, often cited as a possible negative side effect of 
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the diffusion of systems based on renewable resources. 


(online) 


RE systems differ greatly from non-renewables in power 
density. Increasing the US renewable energy portfolio will 
increase land-use, presenting challenges for other sectors 
such as agriculture, and the protection of, for instance, 
biodiversity. However, Melanduse impacrior he energy 
sectorcan be reduced by the procurement of low-carbon 


technologies with higher power density values and the multi- 
purposing of land. (pág. 91) 


It would be of interest to assess the impact of existing RE 
sites in the complementarity-based expansion of the system. 


would unlock the 
full potential of this method to quantify the benefits of 
complementarity in power system planning studies. (pág. 6) 


This research study presents a first of its kind technology- 


rich, multi-sectoral, multi-regional and cost-optimal global 


energy transition pathway. Teistudy'showcasesihata 


System] Solar photovoltaics (PV) and wind energy emerge 
as the new workhorses of the future global energy system. 


source accounting for approximately 69% of the total energy 
supply by 2050, complemented by wind energy at 18%, 
hydropower at 3% and bioenergy at 6%. (pág. VII) 
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more land area than fossil fuel thermal facilities to produce 
equivalent amounts of energy. (pág. 2) 

Despite the strong and often negative feedbacks between 
biodiversity conservation and RE expansion, policies to 
promote these two objectives are almost always planned 
separately. Consequently, by co-locating, the production of 
RE could seriously compromise conservation efforts. (pág. 
2) 

We provide the first comprehensive global assessment of 
current and possible future overlaps between RE 
technologies and important biodiversity conservation areas. 
(pág. 2) 

Where the current renewable generation development 
activity might pose the greatest risks to important 
conservation areas. (pág. 3) 

Our results show that RE development has already 
encroached on many of the world's most important places 
for conserving biodiversity, with 2,206 facilities already 
operational within protected areas, key biodiversity areas 
and wilderness areas. Furthermore, the number of active 
renewable energy facilities in side important conservation 
areas could increase by -42% by 2028, suggesting conflicts 


will likely intensify in the near future. (pág. 7) 

It is important to recognize that the analysis provided here 
could underestimate the extent of current and future impact 
of renewable energy generation on natural systems for 
several reasons. Firstly, because we excluded smaller 


energy facilities (<10 MW) and the transmission lines and 
roads required to connect energy generation sites to the 
grid. The impacts of this associated infrastructure can be 
substantial, affecting large areas of land and fragmenting 
habitats. (pág. 9) 

We have determined the extent of current, and potential 
future overlap of RE facilities and important conservation 
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areas, showing that overlaps are numerous, and are 


potentially compromising the goals of biodiversity 


conservation. Our results also show that the spatial 
towards more biodiverse developing regions, where the 
consequences for global biodiversity conservation will be 
more intense. Strategic planning that simultaneously 


transitioning energy sector, setting clear limits on 
development within important conservation areas is urgently 
needed. (pág. 9) 


